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FEDERAL  RECORDKEEPmG  AND  SEX 
OFFENDERS 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:50  a.m.,  in  room 
2237,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  McCollum  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bill  McCollum,  Stephen  E.  Buyer,  Fred 
Heineman,  Ed  Bryant  of  Tennessee,  Steve  Chaoot,  Robert  C.  Scott, 
Zoe  Lofgren,  and  Sheila  Jackson  Lee. 

Also  present:  Paul  J.  McNulty,  chief  counsel;  Daniel  J.  Bryant, 
assistant  counsel;  Aerin  D.  Bryant,  research  assistant;  Audray 
Clement,  secretary;  and  Tom  Diaz,  minority  counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  McCOLLUM 

Mr.  McCollum.  The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  will  come  to  order. 

Good  morning.  This  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  continue  our  examina- 
tion into  how  Federal  law  enforcement  can  help  fight  the  evil 
scourge  of  children  being  victimized  by  sex  offenders.  The  problem 
is  as  heart-wrenching  as  any  face,  but  the  need  is  urgent. 

Last  year,  this  subcommittee  held  an  oversight  hearing  looking 
at  the  important  work  of  the  FBI's  Child  Abduction  and  Serial  Kill- 
er Unit.  More  recently  we  produced  Megan's  law,  which  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  in  a  moment. 

Today  we  consider  how  to  improve  sex  offender  registry  informa- 
tion. The  data  now  makes  it  clear  that  the  majority  of  sex  offense 
victims  are  children.  Nonetheless,  the  FBI  estimates  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  child  molestation  cases  are  ever  reported  to  the  po- 
lice. Nearly  two-thirds  of  State  prisoners  serving  time  for  rape  and 
sexual  assault  victimized  children.  It  is  estimated  that  29  percent 
of  all  rape  victims  are  less  than  11  years  old.  These  numbers  paint 
a  picture  of  a  stark  and  dark  tragedy. 

Lest  we  forget  that  these  numbers  represent  real  people,  two  of 
our  witnesses  this  morning  have  lived  that  tragedy.  They  represent 
thousands  of  parents  who  in  recent  years  have  lost  what  is  most 
precious  to  them:  their  children. 

Part  of  what  makes  this  problem  so  unsettling  is  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  perpetrators.  Sex  offenders  have  a  high  likelihood  of  re- 
offending. It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  communities  feel  un- 
safe as  long  as  convicted  sex  offenders  are  m  their  midst  and  why 
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more  and  more  communities  are  seeking  to  know  their  where- 
abouts. 

The  good  news  is  that  States  around  the  country  have  taken  ac- 
tion. An  invaluable  step  has  been  developed  and  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sex  offender  registry  laws  that  require  convicted  sex  of- 
fenders to  report  their  addresses  to  State  authorities  upon  release 
from  prison  and  to  report  every  change  of  address. 

Currently,  49  States  have  such  laws  on  their  books.  These  reg- 
istries provide  invaluable  law  enforcement  tools  by  providing  quick 
access  to  computerized  information  on  sex  offenders  living  nearby. 

Congress  has  also  acted.  In  the  1994  Crime  Act,  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Jacob  Wetterling  Crimes  Against  Children  and  Sexually 
Violent  Registration  Act.  The  act  resulted  in  giiidelines  for  State 
sex  offender  registration  programs.  It  also  provided  that  law  en- 
forcement agencies  may  release  relevant  information  about  an  of- 
fender if  they  deem  it  necessary  to  protect  the  public. 

And  just  last  month  a  bill  that  this  subcommittee  produced, 
Megan's  law,  was  signed  into  law.  Megan's  law  replaced  the  discre- 
tionary release  of  sex  offender  information  with  the  requirement 
that  such  information  be  released  when  law  enforcement  officials 
deem  it  necessary  to  protect  the  public.  So  we  are  making  impor- 
tant progress  in  this  area.  And  the  Jacob  Wetterling  program  has 
been  a  critical  part  of  that  progress. 

Even  so,  the  program  has  not  settled  the  matter.  While  its  guide- 
lines require  that  a  registered  sex  offender  in  one  State  who  moves 
to  a  new  State  register  with  the  new  State,  it  does  not  have  any 
provision  to  address  the  problem  of  a  sex  offender  who  fails  to  reg- 
ister upon  moving  to  a  new  State.  And  it  is  this  problem  that 
brings  us  to  the  central  policy  concerns  of  today's  hearing:  How 
best  to  ensure  a  workable  national  system  of  sex  offender  informa- 
tion. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate 
that  would  require  coordination  and  reporting  of  sex  offender  reg- 
istry information.  H.R.  3456,  introduced  by  Mr.  Zimmer  of  New 
Jersey,  establishes  a  national  sex  offender  data  base.  It  requires 
States  and  offenders  to  inform  the  FBI  every  time  an  offender 
moves  interstate  and  intrastate. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  FBI  ensure  local  authorities  are  noti- 
fied every  time  a  sexual  offender  moves  into  or  out  of  their  jurisdic- 
tions and  further  requires  the  FBI  to  issue  an  alert  to  all  States 
with  offender  registries  whenever  an  offender  moves  and  fails  to 
register. 

Mr.  Frost  of  Texas  has  also  introduced  similar  legislation  that  re- 
quires States  to  submit  sex  offender  information  directly  to  the 
FBI,  And  Mr.  Gutknecht  of  Minnesota  plans  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion within  the  next  few  days  that  will  provide  model  guidelines  for 
States  to  follow  regarding  tne  notification  and  release  of  sex  offend- 
ers. 

Today's  hearing  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  consider  how 
Congress  might  help  the  effectiveness  of  sex  offender  registries. 
Should  a  national  sex  offender  registry  be  established? 

If  so,  should  the  FBI  maintain  it?  Or  would  it  be  as  effective, 
more  expeditious  and  more  cost-effective  to  focus  on  linking  the 
State  registries  that  are  already  up  and  running?  And  whichever 


way  we  ultimately  proceed,  how  should  the  registration  require- 
ments be  enforced  and  by  whom? 

Our  challenge  is  to  develop  the  most  effective  national  registry 
of  national  system  of  States  to  ensure  that  vital  information  about 
sex  offenders  is  reported  to  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies 
every  time  an  offender  moves;  tnereby,  increasing  the  capability  of 
tracking  of  such  offenders  even  when  they  fail  to  register. 

I  look  forward  to  our  witnesses  shedding  light  on  these  important 
issues. 

I  now  would  recognize  Mr.  Bryant,  or — Mr.  Heineman  has  come 
in. 

Mr.  Heineman,  do  you  have  an  opening  comment  of  any  sort  that 
you  would  like  to  make? 

Mr.  Heineman.  Only  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having 
this  hearing. 

I  know  the  FBI  is  very  skilled  in  what  they  do.  I  have  worked 
with  them  enough  to  respect  their  capabilities  and  abilities.  And  I 
am  also  aware  that  when  it  comes  to  national  defense,  we  certainly 
track  saboteurs  and  those  that  are  a  threat  to  both  onshore  facili- 
ties and  offshore  facilities  where  we  have  an  interest. 

I  think  there  is  a  pattern  for  laying  out  a  process  to  track  child 
molesters.  I  think  it  is  extremely  necessary  on  a  national  level.  I 
think  it  is  vital.  Most  of  the  people  in  this  country,  if  not  99  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  country,  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
threats  to  the  national  security,  but  I  would  have  to  say  that  at 
some  point  90  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country  have  children 
who  are  vulnerable.  And  just  like  we  have  to  protect  the  elderly, 
we  have  to  protect  the  children. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  have  some  finality  on  the  proc- 
ess here  so  that  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Congress  is  doing  every- 
thing that  it  can  do  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  organi- 
zation in  the  FBI. 

And,  again,  thank  you  for  this  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  My  pleasure. 

Mr.  Bryant,  would  you  have  any  opening  comments? 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  briefly,  I,  too,  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  these  very  im- 
portant hearings  and  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  the  people 
today  who  are  very  well  and  sadly  experienced  with  the  problem 
that  we  address  in  this  bill,  as  well  as  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  offering  legislation.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  verv  well-intended  and 
very  much  to  the  point,  and  I  look  forward  to  nearing  and  having 
the  benefit  of  their  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bryant. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  welcome  our  first  panel  up  to  the 
rostrum  that  they  will  be  talking  from.  The  two  lead  panelists  are 
Richard  Hagerman  and  Donna  Whitson,  the  parents  of  Amber 
Hagerman,  Their  9-year-old  daughter  Amber  was  abducted  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1996,  while  riding  her  bicycle  in  Arlington,  TX.  Her  body 
was  discovered  4  days  later.  To  this  day,  the  crime  remains  un- 
solved. 

I  would  like  to  thank  both  of  you  for  joining  us  today  and  to  com- 
mend you  for  having  the  courage  to  testify  about  the  profound  trag- 


edy  that  has  affected  you  so  personally.  I  would  encourage  you  and 
Mr.  Frost,  as  well  as  Mr,  Zimmer  and  Mr.  Gutknecht,  to  come  on 
up  to  the  witness  table  at  this  point,  please. 

In  agreeing  to  testify  today,  I  might  add  to  both  of  you  that  you 
help  bring  a  much-needed  attention  to  this  evil  crime  and  help 
focus  the  energies  of  Congress  to  do  all  that  we  can  do  to  help. 

Mr.  Hagerman  and  Ms.  Whitson  are  joined  by  three  Members  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Frost,  who  is  their  Congressman,  I  believe,  from  the 
24th  District  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gutknecht  from  the  1st  District  of  Min- 
nesota and  Mr.  Zimmer  from  the  12th  District  of  New  Jersey,  all 
of  whom  have  been  promoting  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Frost,  as  I  said,  I  think  represents  the  district  that  Mr. 
Hagerman  and  Ms.  Whitson  live  in. 

I  welcome  all  of  you  and  again  thank  you  for  joining  us  today. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  give  Mr.  Frost  the  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce our  two  lead  witnesses,  and  then  after  they  have  made 
their  remarks  this  morning  to  us,  then  I  would  welcome  testimony 
from  Mr.  Zimmer  and  Mr.  Gutknecht  as  well. 

Mr.  Frost,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARTIN  FROST,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Frost.  Chairman  McCollum  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  join  you 
here  today  so  that  we  can  discuss  the  need  to  enhance  reporting 
requirements  for  offenders  who  victimize  children,  and  I  especially 
want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  the  parents  of  Amber  Hagerman  to 
share  their  perspective  as  parents  of  a  child  recently  murdered  by 
such  an  offender. 

I  genuinely  appreciate  Chairman  McCollum's  commitment  to 
pursuing  legislation  aimed  at  protecting  our  Nation's  children  from 
crime.  You  nave  handled  this  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  supporting 
an  amendment  that  I  offered  to  H.R.  2974,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
a  measure  to  enhance  Federal  penalties  for  those  who  commit 
crimes  against  children  and  the  elderly. 

I  became  painfully  aware  of  this  problem  of  repeat  sex  offenders 
who  target  children  when  a  tragic  situation  occurred  in  Arlington, 
TX,  which  is  a  part  of  my  congressional  district.  On  January  13, 
little  Amber  Hagerman,  an  innocent  9-year-old  girl,  was  abducted 
and  murdered.  This  tragedy  has  focused  public  attention  on  the 
need  to  toughen  laws  for  sex  offenders,  particularly  offenders  who 
victimize  young  children. 

On  March  28,  I  introduced  the  Amber  Hagerman  Child  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  measure  will  expand  Federal  jurisdiction  over  child 
sex  crimes;  require  life  imprisonment  for  repeat  two-time  sex  of- 
fenders when  cases  are  heard  in  Federal  court  and  will  encourage 
States  to  do  likewise;  and  three,  provide  for  a  nationwide  system 
administered  by  the  FBI  to  track  offenders.  It  is  this  provision 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  hearing  today. 

The  1994  crime  bill  required  States,  in  order  to  retain  full  Byrne 
grant  funding,  to  set  up  a  statewide  registration  system,  as  you 
have  discussed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  significant  improvements  made  to  the 
registration  and  notification  systems,  I  remain  deeply  concerned.  I 


fear  that  unless  we  open  the  channels  of  communication  between 
the  States  and  create  a  national  centralized  registration  system, 
our  current  method  will  not  allow  law  enforcement  officials  to  ade- 
quately track  sex  offenders  as  they  travel  from  State  to  State. 

The  problem  is  that  under  the  crime  bill,  the  50  States  have  es- 
tablished 50  different  registration  systems.  These  registration  sys- 
tems are  independent  of  each  other.  All  have  different  require- 
ments, timeframes  and  procedures.  Once  the  State  law  enforcement 
agency  has  learned  that  a  particular  registered  offender  is  going  to 
be  moving  to  another  State,  countless  days  may  be  wasted  in  the 
effort  to  determine  how  to  fully  comply  with  the  other  State's  reg- 
istration laws. 

Law  enforcement  officials  in  Texas  have  shared  with  me  their 
frustration  with  the  conflicting  systems  and  have  urged  that  Con- 
gress find  a  way  to  establish  some  uniformity  among  the  registra- 
tion systems. 

My  bill  would  solve  this  problem  by  requiring  the  FBI  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  data  base  which  includes  a  category  of  records 
for  persons  registered  under  the  Jacob  Wetterling  Act. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  national  data  base  would  allow  law  enforce- 
ment to  take  a  more  active  approach  in  crime  prevention.  Diligent 
law  enforcement  officials  witn  access  to  this  national  registration 
information  could  be  able  to  anticipate  sex  offenders  moving  to 
their  area  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  deter  additional  offenses. 

Clearly,  a  national  registration  system  created  and  maintained 
by  the  FBI  is  necessary  in  assisting  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment to  follow  these  potentially  dangerous  offenders.  Such  a  mech- 
anism would  allow  law  enforcement  to  follow  offenders  as  they 
move  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  the  remainder  of  my  statement 
for  the  record. 

I  just  want  to  thank  you  again  for  permitting  the  parents  of 
Amber  Hagerman  to  appear  here  today. 

Richard  Hagerman  and  Donna  Whitson,  who  are  seated  to  my 
right,  have  some  very  compelling  testimony  for  this  committee.  We 
all  know  about  these  type  of  offenses  in  the  abstract,  but  when  we 
come  face-to-face  with  a  real  situation,  with  the  actual  parents  of 
a  child  who  has  been  abducted  and  murdered,  this  becomes  all  the 
more  compelling. 

And  I  want  to  again  thank  you  for  permitting  them  to  testify. 

And  if  it  is  appropriate  at  tnis  point,  I  think  Richard  has  a  state- 
ment and  then  Donna  has  a  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Frost  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Martin  Frost,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Texas 

Chairman  McCoUum  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you 
for  allowing  me  to  join  you  here  today  so  that  we  can  discuss  the  need  to  enhance 
reporting  requirements  for  offenders  who  victimize  children — and — I  especially  want 
to  thank  you  for  inviting  the  parents  of  Amber  Hagerman  to  share  their  perspective 
as  parents  of  a  child  recently  murdered  by  iust  such  an  offender. 

I  genuinely  appreciate  Chairman  McCollum's  commitment  to  pushing  legislation 
aimed  at  protecting  our  nation's  children  from  crime.  He  has  handled  this  issue  in 
a  very  bipartisan  manner,  supporting  an  amendment  I  offered  to  H.R.  2974  which, 
as  you  know,  is  a  measure  to  enhance  federal  penalties  for  those  who  commit  crimes 
against  children  and  the  elderly.  I  commend  Chairman  McCollum  for  not  allowing 


partisan  politics  to  interfere  with  the  consideration  of  legislation  which  is  equally 
important  to  all  of  us  as  parents  and  as  citizens. 

I  became  painfully  aware  of  the  problem  of  repeat  sex  offenders  who  target  chil- 
dren when  a  tragic  situation  occurred  in  Arlington,  Texas,  which  is  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  On  January  13,  little  Amber  Hagerman,  an  innocent  9  year  old 
girl,  was  abducted  and  murdered. 

liiis  tragedy  has  focused  public  attention  on  the  need  to  toughen  laws  for  sex  of- 
fenders— particularly,  offenders  who  victimize  young  children. 

And,  as  many  of  your  know,  on  March  28,  I  introduced  the  Amber  Hagerman 
Child  Protection  Act.  This  measure  will  (1)  expand  federal  jurisdiction  over  child  sex 
crimes;  (2)  require  life  imprisonment  for  repeat  (two  time)  sex  offenders  when  cases 
are  heard  in  federal  court  and  will  encourage  states  to  do  likewise;  and  (3)  provide 
for  a  nationwide  system  administered  by  the  FBI  to  track  sex  offenders.  Of  course, 
as  I  mentioned,  the  provision  dealing  with  federal  jurisdiction  and  federal  sentences 
was  passed  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2974,  the  Crimes  Against  Children  and  Elder- 
ly Persons  Increased  Punishment  Act. 

For  our  purposes  today,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  section  of  my  bUl  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  registration  and  reporting  requirements  for  child  sex  offenders. 

The  1994  Crime  BiU  required  the  States,  in  order  to  retain  full  Byrne  grant  fund- 
ing, to  set  up  a  statewide  registration  system  in  which  all  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted violent  crimes  against  children  must  register  their  addresses  with  the  state 
law  enforcement  agency.  And,  this  year,  the  President  signed  into  law  Megan's  Law 
which  requires  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agency  to  release  the  information 
about  these  offenders  to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  public. 

Requiring  community  notification  is  a  necessary  and  positive  step  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  children,  like  Amber,  from  being  victims  of  such  heinous  crimes.  Commu- 
nity notification  allows  families  to  be  iniormed — to  be  aware  of  potential  threats  to 
the  safety  of  their  children.  Now  families  have  the  means — the  information — to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  these  significant  improvements  made  to  the  reg- 
istration and  notification  systems,  I  remain  deeply  concerned.  I  fear  that  unless  we 
open  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  states  and  create  a  national,  cen- 
tralized registration  system,  our  current  method  wiU  not  allow  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  adequately  track  sex  offenders  as  they  travel  from  state  to  state. 

The  problem  is  that,  under  the  Crime  Bill,  the  50  states  have  established  50  dif- 
ferent registration  systems.  These  registration  systems  are  independent  of  each 
other.  All  have  different  requirements,  timeframes,  and  procedures.  Once  the  State 
law  enforcement  agency  has  learned  that  a  particular  registered  offender  is  going 
to  be  moving  to  another  state,  countless  days  may  be  wasted  in  the  effort  to  deter- 
mine how  to  fully  comply  with  the  other  state's  registration  system.  Law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  Texas  have  shared  with  me  their  frustration  with  the  conflicting 
systems  and  have  urged  that  Congress  find  a  way  to  establish  some  uniformity 
among  these  registration  systems. 

My  biU  would  solve  this  problem  by  requiring  the  FBI  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  database  which  includes  a  category  of  records  for  persons  registered  under  the 
Jacob  Wetterling  Act. 

For  example,  should  Offender  X  decide  to  move  from  State  A  to  State  B,  State 
A's  law  enforcement  agency  would  have  to  notify  State  B  as  well  as  the  FBI  about 
the  intended  relocation  of  Offender  X.  The  FBI  would  add  the  change  of  address  in- 
formation to  its  database  and  would,  in  turn,  notify  State  B  of  Offender  X's  intended 
move  to  their  state.  This  database  would  be  accessible  to  all  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  help  them  in  their  effort  to  stay  informed  about  the  potential  location 
of  such  offenders. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  national  database  would  allow  law  enforcement  to  take  a 
more  active  approach  in  crime  prevention.  Diligent  law  enforcement  officials,  with 
access  to  this  national  registration  information,  could  be  able  to  anticipate  sex  of- 
fenders moving  to  their  area  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  deter  additional  of- 
fenses. 

Clearly,  a  national  registration  system,  created  and  maintained  by  the  FBI,  is 
necessary  in  assisting  state  and  local  law  enforcement  to  follow  these  potentially 
dangerous  offenders.  Such  a  mechanism  will  allow  law  enforcement  to  follow  offend- 
ers as  they  move  from  state  to  state. 

In  closing,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  today  to  offer  my  ideas  in 
improving  the  registration  and  notification  systems  for  offenders  who  victimize  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  want  Amber  Hagerman  to  have  died  in  vain — I  view  her  tragic  death 
as  a  call  to  action.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  move  legislation  which  will  give  law 
enforcement  the  tools  necessary  to  track  the  offenders  who  target  children — the 


tools  necessary  to  keep  these  offenders  in  line.  If  just  one  brutal  crime  against  a 
child  is  prevented,  we  as  Members  of  Congress  will  have  done  our  job. 


Frost  Fights  for  Tougher  Laws  on  Sex  Offenders 

Congressman  Martin  Frost  today  testified  along  with  Richard  Hagerman  and 
Donna  Whitson,  the  parents  of  Amber  Hagerman,  in  support  of  tourer  reporting 
requirements  and  the  need  for  a  national  registration  system  for  convicted  sex  of- 
fenders. Their  testimony  took  place  before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Crime. 

"I  thought  it  was  extremelv  important  for  the  Subcommittee  to  hear  from  Richard 
and  Donna,"  Congressman  Frost  said.  "Congress  needs  to  take  immediate  action  on 
this  issue  by  passing  the  Amber  Hagerman  Child  Protection  Act.  If  we  can  protect 
just  one  child's  life,  then  we  as  Members  of  Congress  will  have  done  our  job, '  Frost 
testified. 

"It  is  my  firm  belief  that  tougher  laws  need  to  be  passed  to  lock  these  predators 
away  for  life,"  Richard  Hagerman  testified.  "If  they  must  be  released  into  our  neigh- 
boriioods,  we  must  have  better  monitoring,"  Hagerman  added. 

Congressman  Frost  has  sponsored  a  bill,  the  Amber  Hagerman  Child  Protection 
Act,  wnich  would  require  that  a  national  registration  system  be  set  up  by  the  FBI 
to  monitor  convicted  sex  offenders.  The  Amber  Hagerman  Child  Protection  Act,  H.R. 
3180,  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Frost  on  March  28th  in  response  to  the  grow- 
ing wave  of  sex  offenses  against  children  nationwide. 

Amber's  abduction  and  murder  has  focused  public  attention  on  the  need  to  tough- 
en laws  for  sex  offenders,"  Congressman  Frost  testified.  "Requiring  community  noti- 
fication is  a  necessary  and  positive  step  in  the  effort  to  protect  children  and  their 
families,"  Frost  added. 

"When  this  man  took  my  daughter,  he  took  my  dreams  and  my  best  friend," 
Donna  Whitson,  Amber's  mother,  testified.  "My  kids  have  always  been  my  life,  and 
now  that  Amber's  gone,  I  feel  like  half  of  my  life  is  gone  forever,"  Whit  son  added. 

Recently  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  key  provision  of  the  Amber 
Hagerman  Child  Protection  Act.  The  provision  expands  federal  court  jurisdiction 
over  repeat  child  sex  molesters  and  creates  a  "Two  Strikes"  law  which  mandates  life 
in  prison  after  a  second  offense. 

'The  national  registration  system  is  the  second  key  part  of  the  Amber  Hagerman 
Child  Protection  Act,"  Frost  said.  "Clearly,  as  a  registration  system,  created  and 
maintained  by  the  FBI,  is  necessary  in  assisting  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
to  follow  these  potentially  dangerous  offenders,"  Frost  testified. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  encourage  stricter  sentences  in  state  court  and  re- 
quires the  FBI  to  create  a  database  which  will  contain  the  addresses  and  other  rel- 
evant information  about  sex  offenders  that  individual  states  were  encouraged  to 
compile  under  the  1994  Crime  Bill. 

"I  do  not  want  Amber  Hagerman  to  have  died  in  vain,"  Frost  said.  "I  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  move  legislation  which  will  give  law  enforcement  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  track  the  offenders  who  target  children,"  Frost  concluded. 

Mr,  McCoLLUM.  Well,  I  would  certainly  welcome  them. 

And  I  would  say  that  your  statement,  Mr.  Frost,  in  its  entirety, 
as  well  as  the  statements  of  any  of  the  other  panelists  today,  will 
be  admitted  into  the  record,  without  objection. 

Mr.  Hagerman,  would  you  please  give  us  your  thoughts.  I  know 
how  tough  this  may  be  for  both  of  you,  but  we  really  again  appre- 
ciate it. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  HAGERMAN,  PARENT  OF  AMBER 
HAGERMAN,  GRAND  PRAIRIE,  TX 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  McCollum  and  members  of  the 
committee  and  Congressman  Frost  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

My  name  is  Richard  Hagerman.  I  am  the  father  of  Amber  Kene 
Hagerman. 

On  January  13,  1996,  Amber  was  riding  her  bike  in  her  neigh- 
borhood at  about  3:15  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  warm,  bright. 
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sunny  day  and  she  was  doing  what  most  kids  do.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  her  peaceful  world  ended  and  my  life  was  changed  forever. 

According  to  witnesses  and  police  reports,  a  man  in  a  black  pick- 
up truck  pulled  up  beside  her  and  ripped  her  from  her  bicycle, 
kicking  and  screaming.  What  followed  was  a  4V2-day  intensive 
search  by  local.  State  and  Federal  authorities,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  volunteers. 

Her  body  was  found  floating  face  down  in  a  creek  about  6  miles 
from  the  abduction  site  on  the  evening  of  January  17  by  a  man 
walking  his  dog,  who  is  a  good  friend  now.  His  name  is  Stuart 
Kocher  and  his  dog's  name  is  Yoda.  And  he  has  become  quite  a 
friend  to  the  family  now.  Unbelievable.  It  upset  him  so  much,  it  af- 
fected him  and  his  wife  and  his  children. 

By  all  accounts,  she  had  been  sexually  molested  and  her  throat 
had  been  cut  multiple  times  with  a  knife. 

This  sexual  predator  and  murderer  is  still  on  the  loose  today. 
Most  studies  show  that  this  animal  has  probably  sexually  attacked 
innocent  children  before  my  daughter  and  will  probably  do  so 
again. 

This  is  why  I  am  here  today  so  that  no  other  family  will  have 
to  go  through  what  we  have. 

Before  my  daughter  was  murdered,  I  thought  this  sort  of  thing 
only  happened  to  other  families.  But  I  am  here  today  to  tell  you 
that  all  children  are  at  risk.  I  started  a  group  to  study  current  laws 
about  sex  offenders  and  was  shocked  to  find  out  that  most  repeat 
child  sex  offenders  spend  about  2V2  years  behind  bars.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  these  criminals  are  then  released  into  commu- 
nities with  little  or  no  public  notification. 

I  think  most  psychiatrists  will  tell  you  that  this  type  of  criminal 
cannot  be  rehabilitated,  and  they  will  strike  again.  That  is  why 
better  public  notification  requirements  and  a  national  tracking  sys- 
tem must  be  implemented.  Parents,  schools  and  police  deserve  to 
have  the  tools  they  need  to  keep  our  children  safe.  I  feel  like  the 
time  has  come  in  our  country  to  stop  protecting  these  child  preda- 
tors and  start  protecting  our  kids,  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  ele- 
ments in  our  society. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  tougher  laws  need  to  be  passed  to  lock 
these  predators  away  for  life.  If  they  must  be  released  into  our 
neighborhoods,  we  must  have  better  monitoring.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  Federal  Express  can  track  a  package  all  over  the  world,  we 
should  be  able  to  track  a  convicted  sex  offender  across  State  lines. 

I  would  encourage  the  committee  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
Amber  Hagerman  Child  Protection  Act.  And  I  would  once  again 
like  to  thank  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  Mr. 
Hagerman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hagerman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  Hagerman,  Parent  of  Amber  Hagerman 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  McCollum,  Members  of  the  Committee  and  Con- 
gressman Frost  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

My  name  is  Richard  Hagerman,  the  father  of  Amber  Rene  Hagerman.  On  January 
13,  1996  Amber  was  riding  her  bike  in  her  neighborhood  at  3:15  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  a  warm,  bright,  sunny  day  and  she  was  doing  what  most  kids  do.  It  was  on 
this  day  that  her  peaceful  world  ended,  and  my  life  was  changed  forever. 


According  to  witnesses  and  police  reports,  a  man  in  a  black  pickup  truck  pulled 
up  beside  her  and  ripped  her  from  her  bicycle,  kicking  and  screaming.  What  fol- 
lowed was  a  four  and  one  half  day  intensive  search  by  local,  state  and  federal  au- 
thorities as  well  as  hundreds  of  volunteers. 

Her  body  was  found  floating  face  down  in  a  creek  about  6  miles  from  the  abduc- 
tion site  on  the  evening  of  January  17  by  a  man  walking  his  dog.  By  all  accounts 
she  had  been  sexually  molested  and  her  throat  had  been  cut  multiple  times  with 
a  knife. 

This  sexual  predator  murderer  is  still  on  the  loose  today.  Most  studies  show  that 
this  animal  has  probably  sexually  attacked  innocent  children  before  my  daughter 
and  will  probably  do  so  again.  This  is  why  I  am  here  today  so  that  no  other  family 
will  have  to  go  through  what  we  have. 

Before  my  daughter  was  murdered,  I  thought  this  sort  of  thing  only  happened  to 
other  families.  But  I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  all  children  are  at  risk.  I  started 
a  group  to  study  current  laws  about  sex  onenders  and  was  shocked  to  find  out  that 
most  repeat  child  sex  offenders  spend  about  two  and  one  half  years  behind  bars. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  these  criminals  are  then  released  into  communities 
with  little  to  no  public  notification. 

I  think  most  psychiatrists  will  tell  you  that  this  type  of  criminal  cannot  be  reha- 
bilitated, and  they  will  strike  again.  That  is  why  better  public  notification  require- 
ments and  a  national  tracking  system  must  be  implemented.  Parents,  schools  and 
police  deserve  to  have  the  tools  they  need  to  keep  our  children  safe.  I  fell  like  the 
time  has  come  in  our  country  to  stop  protecting  these  child  predators  and  start  pro- 
tecting our  kids,  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  elements  in  our  society. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  tougher  laws  need  to  be  passed  to  lock  these  predators 
away  for  life.  If  they  must  be  released  into  our  neighborhoods,  we  must  have  better 
monitoring.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Federal  Express  can  track  a  package  all  over  the 
world  we  should  be  able  to  track  a  convicted  sex  offender  across  state  lines.  I  would 
encourage  the  committee  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  Amber  Hagerman  Child  Pro- 
tection Act,  and  I  would  once  again  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Ms.  Whitson. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONNA  WHITSON,  PARENT  OF  AMBER 
HAGERMAN,  GRAND  PRAIRIE,  TX 

Ms.  Whitson.  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  McCollum,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  Congressman  Frost.  I  understand  you 
will  be  hearing  expert  testimony  this  morning,  but  my  purpose 
todav  is  to  tell  you  how  this  tragedy  has  affected  my  life  forever. 

When  this  man  took  my  daughter,  he  took  my  dreams  and  my 
best  friend. 

Mr,  McCollum.  Take  your  time,  please.  I  know  it  is  not  easy. 

Ms.  Whitson.  My  lifetime  dream  was  always  to  get  married  and 
have  a  little  girl  of  my  own.  My  kids  have  always  been  my  life  and 
now  that  Amber  is  gone,  I  feel  like  my  life  is  gone,  too.  It  is  gone 
forever.  How  am  I  supposed  to  go  on  after  this?  How  am  I  supposed 
to  go  on  without  my  daughter? 

I  am  happy  that  this  committee  is  looking  into  tougher  laws  and 
I  am  happy  that  a  part  of  Amber  Hagerman  Protection  Act  has  al- 
ready passed.  I  would  never  ever  want  another  mother  to  have  to 
go  through  what  I  have  gone  through,  or  another  child  be  taken 
away. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  as  parents  have  to  keep  our  children  locked 
in  at  home  like  they  were  in  prison  while  these  molesters  are  al- 
lowed to  roam  the  streets  free.  The  kids  in  our  neighborhood  are 
all  now  terrified  to  play  outside  and  there  is  something  wrong  with 
that. 

I  remember  when  I  was  little,  we  could  go  out  and  play  outside 
and  not  even  think  about  being  taken  by  anybody,  a  stranger.  It 
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was  OK  to  go  outside  and  play.  But  it  is  not  now.  That  has  all 
changed  now. 

So  as  a  mother  I  am  asking  you  to  change  the  laws  to  protect 
all  the  children  so  that  they  can  play  without  fear. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Whitson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Donna  Whitson,  Parent  of  Amber  Hagerman 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  McCollum,  Members  of  the  Committee  and  Con- 
gressman Frost. 

I  understand  you'U  be  hearing  expert  testimony  this  morning,  but  my  purpose 
today  is  to  tell  you  how  this  tragedy  has  aflected  my  life  forever. 

When  this  man  took  my  daughter,  he  took  my  dreams  and  my  best  friend.  My 
lifetime  dream  was  always  to  get  married  and  have  a  little  girl  of  my  own.  My  kids 
have  always  been  my  life  and  no  that  Amber's  gone,  I  feel  Uke  half  of  my  life  is 
gone  forever.  How  am  I  supposed  to  go  on  after  this? 

I  am  happy  that  this  committee  is  looking  into  tougher  laws  and  happy  that  a 
part  of  the  Amber  Hagerman  Protection  Act  has  already  passed.  I  would  never  ever 
want  another  mother  to  have  to  go  through  what  I  have  had  to  go  through,  or  an- 
other child  to  be  taken  away. 

It's  a  shame  that  we  as  parents  have  to  keep  our  children  locked  in  at  home  like 
they  are  in  prison  while  these  molesters  are  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  free.  The 
kids  in  our  neighborhood  are  all  now  too  terrified  to  play  outside  and  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  that.  I  remember  when  I  was  little,  we  could  go  and  play  outside 
and  not  even  think  about  being  taken  by  somebody.  That  has  all  changed  now. 

So,  as  a  mother  I  am  asking  you  to  change  the  laws  to  protect  all  of  the  children 
so  that  they  can  play  without  fear. 

Mr.  McCollum.  Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time,  as 
difficult  as  it  was,  Ms.  Whitson.  We  really  appreciate  both  you  and 
Mr.  Hagerman  doing  that  today. 

Before  I  ask  a  couple  of  questions  and  let  any  of  our  other  mem- 
bers inquire  of  both  of  you,  I  would  like  to  let  Mr.  Zimmer  and  Mr. 
Gutknecht  make  any  comments  that  they  desire  in  helping  us  to 
introduce  this  subject. 

Mr.  Zimmer  is  the  author  of  Megan's  law  and  has  been  very  fa- 
miliar with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Zimmer. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DICK  ZIMMER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Zimmer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  really  appreciate  your  decision  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  role  that  you  played  in 
1994  when  we  fought  to  pass  the  Jacob  Wetterling  Act  as  part  of 
the  1994  crime  bill,  and  your  major  role  in  the  enactment  of 
Megan's  law,  which,  as  you  noted,  was  signed  into  law  last  month. 

The  history  behind  Megan's  law  started  with  a  tragedy  similar 
to  the  one  tnat  you  just  heard  about.  About  2  years  ago,  little 
Megan  Kanka  of  Hamilton  Township  was  murdered  by  a  man  who 
lived  across  the  street  from  her  family.  He  was  a  sex  offender, 
twice  convicted. 

His  two  housemates  were  convicted  sex  offenders.  If  Megan's 
mother  and  father  had  known,  they  believe  that  Megan  would  be 
alive  today,  and  I  agree  with  them. 

That  is  why  community  notification  is  so  important  and  why  I 
am  so  happy  that  it  is  now  going  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  But 
we  need  to  do  more.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  when  sexual  pred- 
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ators  move  from  State  to  State  that  we  do  not  lose  track  of  them. 
Forty-nine  States  do  have  registration  now;  34  States  have  some 
sort  of  notification  system;  and  21  have  active  dissemination  of  this 
information  to  the  public.  But  unless  we  make  this  a  national  sys- 
tem, it  will  not  be  fully  successful.  And  that  is  why  I  introduced 
H.R.  3456,  which  will  set  up  a  nationwide  tracking  system  to  keep 
tabs  on  sex  offenders  as  they  move  from  State  to  State  and  provide 
a  backup  system  for  the  States  themselves. 

It  would  require  offenders  to  verify  their  address  periodically  by 
returning  verification  cards  along  with  their  fingerprints.  It  would 
require  a  nationwide  warning  to  be  issued  whenever  the  offender 
fails  to  verify  his  address  or  when  the  offender  cannot  be  located. 

It  would  establish  tough  penalties  for  offenders  who  willfully  fail 
to  register  and  keep  up  with  their  verification  requirements  and 
would  require  the  FBI  to  ensure  local  authorities  are  notified  every 
time  a  sex  offender  moves  into  or  out  of  the  local  jurisdiction. 

It  would  continue  to  preserve  State  authority  in  determining  ex- 
actly how  the  public  will  be  notified  when  a  sexual  predator  moves 
into  the  neighborhood. 

Now,  the  reason  for  this  legislation  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  case  of  the  man  whose  notification  and  registration 
was  litigated  all  the  way  up  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Supreme 
Court,  which,  as  you  know,  held  that  the  New  Jersey  Megan's  law 
is  constitutional.  That  predator's  name  is  Alexander  Artway,  and 
even  though  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  said  that  he  should 
be  covered  by  the  registration  and  notification  system,  he  left  New 
Jersey  and  is  currently  underground.  His  lawyers  may  know  where 
he  is  but  no  legal  authority  knows  where  he  is,  and  that  is  exactly 
why  we  need  a  national  system  so  that  a  predator  cannot  cross  a 
State  line  and  disappear. 

There  is  a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate  which  is  called  S.  1675 
and  is  sponsored  by  Senators  Gramm  and  Biden.  This  legislation 
was  recently  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as  an 
amendment  to  a  related  bill. 

We  need  to  go  the  next  step,  now  that  so  many  States  have  effec- 
tive tracking  systems  and  registration  systems.  We  have  to  build 
a  national  system  where  all  movements  of  sexually  violent  child 
molesters  can  be  tracked  so  that  no  predator  will  fall  between  the 
cracks. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  introduce  for  the  record  a  letter  of 
endorsement  for  my  legislation  from  the  National  Center  for  Miss- 
ing &  Exploited  Children. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  follows:] 


NATIONAL 
CENTER  FOR 


,Wi 


MISSING  & 
EXPLOITED 

CHILDREN 


2101  Wilson  Boulevard 

Suite  550  •  Arlington.  VA 

22201-3052 


Telephone  703-235-3900 
Focsinnile  703-235-4067 


CcifTonia 

noMa 

New  Yorx 

Sosjrn  Coroilna 
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TO:  CONGRESSMAN  DICK  ZIMMER 

FROM:  TERESA  KLINGENSMTTH 

MANAGER.  LEGISLATTVE  AFFAIRS 
DATE:  JUNE  18.  1996 

RE:  NECESSITY  OF  SEXUAL  OFFENDER  TRACKING  AND 

IDENTIFICATION  ACT  OF  1996. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  your  bill  pertaining  to  sex 
offenders.   Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  reviewed  current  federal 
legislation,  particularly  the  Jacob  Wcttcrling  Crimes  Against  Children  and 
Sexually  Violent  Offender  Registration  Act.  and  have  determined  that  your 
present  sexual  predator  bill  is  neither  duplicative  nor  unnecessary,  but  rather 
a  much-needed,  long-awaited  piece  of  legislation. 

I    Non-duplicative 

The  Jacob  Wenerling  Act  was  meant  as  a  mandate  that  each  state 
set  up  a  sex  offender  registry  program.   Jt  provides  a  model  for  such  a 
i   program,  in  an  attempt  to  offer  guidance  and  encourage  uniformity.   The 
i   model  used  was  the  original  registry  of  this  type,  enacted  in  Washington 
I   state  m  1990.   The  full  thrust  of  Wenerling  was  an  ideal  of  50  state  sex 
I   offender  registries  nationwide.   Although  Wcttcrling  mandates  that  the 
^   states  forward  copies  of  their  registry  informadon  to  the  FBI,  prcsendy 
j   esscnaally  nothing  is  done  with  the  infoimation  (because  nothing  was 
j   directed  m  Wetterling),  nor  does  the  FBI  take  a  proactive  stance  in 
I   obtaining  such     formation  -  it  is  simply  a  receptacle.   No  sex  offender 
registry  network  was  established  by  the  Wenerling  Act,  although  such  an 
idea  was  contemplated  as  a  future  ideal  by  legislators  at  the  time.   The 
stace-by-state  approach  was  seen  as  a  proper  and  logical  step  towards  such 
I   a  national  registry  network  system. 

I  The  Wcttcrling  Act  more  clearly  contemplated  community 

'   notification  programs,  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  passage  of  such  legisiadon. 
I  However,  again,  it  did  not  mandate  such  passage,  despite  considerable 
I  debate  among  the  drafters  of  Wetterling.   Such  a  mandate  was  again  seen 
I  as  a  future  component  to  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Wetterling  Act,  and 
softer  language  encouraging  state  enactment  was  used  instead. 

Finally,  opening  the  registry  network  infonnabon  for  the  purposes  of 
background  screening  of  childcare  workers  is  directly  compatible  with  and 
complementary  to  the  purposes  of  the  National  Child  Protecticn  Act  (the 
"Oprah  Bill"),  which  encourages  states  to  condua  such  screening  at  the 
state  level  and  provides  for  access  to  FBI  records  for  those  purposes. 
However,  the  Oprah  Bill  has  had  limited  effea  thus  far  on  the  availabilit>- 
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of  a  national  screening  since  no  such  FBI  daubase  limited  to  sex  offenders  currently  exists. 
This  biJJ.  would  also  supplement  the  Oprah  Bill  in  that  it  would  provide  for  direa  access  to 
FBI  records,  rather  than  requiring  the  organization  to  go  through  a  state  agency  as  is  the 
current  practice.   Indeed  your  bill  would  explicidy  open  yet  another  FBI  daubase  for  use  in 
the  background  checks  suggested  under  the  Oprah  Bill. 

NCMEC  was  fundamental  in  the  initiadon  and  drafting  of  the  Wctterling  Act   Patty 
Wetterling,  Jacob's  mother,  is  on  our  board  of  directors.  I  can  assure  you  that  while  the 
Wetterling  Acx  may  have  anticipated  a  sweeping  plan  such  as  yours,  it  did  not  establish  such 
a  program,  either  in  spirit  or  in  effect 

Necessity 

The  benefit  of  a  nadonal  sex  offender  registry  network  and  database,  such  as  the  one 
envisioned  in  your  biU,  cannot  be  overstated.   As  we  see  the  effects  of  the  mandates 
contained  in  the  Wetterling  Act  --  presently  49  states  have  sex  offender  registry  programs  - 
we  are  made  cognizant  of  the  new  obstacles  to  be  tackled  with  regard  to  sex  offender 
containment.   It  is  time  for  die  next  steps  contemplated  but  not  attended  to  in  Wetterling. 

1.  A  registry  network.   Fifty  individual  sutc  sex  offender  registries  would  be 
sufficient  if  no  sex  offender  ever  moved  interstate.   Unfortunately,  that  is  certainly  not  the 
case.   Indeed,  diesc  offenders  tend  to  be  pardcuJarJy  transient  individuals,  probably  due  to  the 
need  to  conceal  the  darker  side  of  their  lives  and  seek  out  new  victims.   As  these  offenders 
move  from  state  to  state,  they  can  easily  get  lost  in  the  paper-shuffling  from  state  to  state.   A 
central,  federal  database  and  verificaDon  system  will  insure  that  these  individual  do  not  "fall 
through  the  cracks"  as  they  move  from  state  to  state. 

2.  Community  notification    Thirty-four  states  have  enacted  community 
nodfication  laws,  and  more  are  being  considered  in  the  1996  sate  sessions.   These  laws 
remain  very  popular,  despite  the  current  judicial  debate  surroundmg  them.'   However,  like 
sex  offender  regbtries,  these  laws  are  ineffective  in  the  larger  scope  if  offenders  can  evade 
them  simply  by  moving  across  a  state  line.    Already,  I  receive  letters  from  offenders  in  pnson 
requesting  information  about  which  states  have  notification  programs  and  which  do  not. 
These  offenders  are  not  stupid;  we  must  be  as  clever  as  they  if  we  intend  to  protect  our 
children.   No  current  federal  law  suggests  the  passage  of  a  community  notification  program  as 
strongly  as  your  legislation  or  provides  the  background  on  which  to  build  such  a  national 
system.  No  current  community  notificaoon  program  will  be  truly  effective  until  all  50  states 
have  relatively  uniform  programs,  this  bill  the  next  step  towards  such  coverage. 

3.  Release  of  information.   Qiild  molesters  dedicate  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy  obtaining  legitimate  access  to  children.   This  includes  securing  positions  (if  possible) 
in  day  care  centers,  child  youth  organizations,  schools,  community  centers,  etc.   In 


Bven  tbit  judicial  debaic  ceoien  on  specific  zspeat  of  these  laws  (i.e.  retroactive  applicauoo)  rvta  ttian 
00  [be  spirit  of  Uie  comfflututy  aouficarion  program.  The  basic  tbeory  of  nodiicatiofl  bas  wicbscood  all  cballcages. 
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recognition  of  this,  states  have  responded  by  passing  background  screening  laws  requiring 
aiminal  background  checks  for  those  who  have  access/contact  with  children.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  these  checks  stop  at  state  lines.  Without  a  natioiul  database  of  sex  offenders  and 
authorized  access  to  that  database,  these  background  checks  won't  accomplish  their  true 
purpose.   We  strongly  support  your  effort  to  provide  such  a  database. 

Sex  offenders  do  not  only  viciunizc  the  women  and  children  they  attack;  they  victimize 
society  as  a  whole.   As  a  nation  we  have  a  depleted  sense  of  security  and  trust  as  a  result  of 
these  individuals.   To  combat  these  offenses  and  their  long-term  results  requires  a  plan  that 
addresses  all  the  aspects  of  their  behavior  and  stnvcs  to  empower  the  community  to  protect 
itself  and  its  children.   NCMEC  has  long  advocated  a  reasonable,  responsible,  long-range 
approach  to  containing  sex  offender  recidivism.   I  believe  your  bill  is  a  positive  contribution 
to  such  a  long-range  plan  and  necessary  to  its  development   Although  none  of  the  ideas  in 
the  bill  are  "new,"  they  are  also  not  currently  law,  and  to  best  protect  our  communities,  they 
need  to  be. 

We  support  your  efforts  and  commend  your  interest  in  child  protection. 
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Mr.  ZiMMER.  Thank  you. 

Also  a  letter  from  Maureen  Kanka,  the  mother  of  Megan  Kanka, 
on  behalf  of  the  legislation. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  They  will  be  accepted  without  objection. 
Mr.  ZiMMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zimmer. 
[The  information  follows:] 


PO  BOX  9956,  TRENTON,  NJ  08650 

June  19,  1996 

Dear 

1  am  writing  in  response  to  HR3456,  federal  tracking  of  sex  oJBfenders  through 
the  FBI.  Because  of  die  high  recidivism  rates  that  sex  offenders  pose  to  our 
childien,  registration  was  implemented  througliout  the  country.  Soon  to 
follow  was  "Megan's  Law",  community  notification  to  parents  and  children 
of  a  pedopliile  that  poses  a  potential  risk  moving  into  their  neigliborhood. 

Wc  have  finally  provided  laws  that  will  give  awareness  to  parents  and 
childien  alike.  To  take  these  laws  a  step  further,  we  need  HR3456.  Many 
times,  pedophiles  will  move  fi^ora  state  to  state  and  authorities  would  not 
know  where  tliey  have  gone.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  would  be  for  the 
government  to  be  able  to  track  them  as  they  move  from  state  to  state.  For 
those  lliat  comply  with  registration,  diis  legislariou  is  not  needed  but  there  are 
those  pedophiles  that  will  move  from  state  to  state,  stalking  children  for  their 
own  sexual  pleasure. 

We  must  let  the  offender  know  that  as  a  country  we  will  not  tolerate  their 
advances  on  our  children.  By  having  this  legislation  made  into  law,  we  would 
be  showing  them  that  we  place  our  cliildren  at  the  highest  priority  in  terms  of 
tlieir  well  being  and  safety.  The  FBI  would  be  able  to  keep  a  close  watch  of 
all  sex  offenders  in  the  United  States  and  know  if  one  has  slipped  througli  the 
system.  At  that  point,  if  they  have  slipped  througli  tlie  cracks,  they  would 
know  who  the  offender  is  and  be  able  to  track  their  whereabouts  more  easily. 

Our  cliildien  need  diis  legislation  to  become  law.  If  we  show  pedophiles  that 
dieir  behavior  is  not  acceptable  and  that  they  will  be  watched  and  known 
tliiough  the  govennnent,  I  think  we  will  provide  a  deterrent  to  their  behavior. 
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This  ill  Uim  will  keep  children  from  experiencing  the  pain  that  my  Megan  and 
otliers  tliis  country  have  endured. 

I  am  so  proud  that  oui-  government  has  finally  provided  a  safety  net  for 
parents  and  children  alike  tlirough  notification.  1  would  be  just  as  pleased  to 
know  that  the  FBI  is  keeping  tabs  on  those  that  do  harai  to  oui-  families. 

Sincerely, 

Maiyeen  Kanka 

Megan  Nicole  Kanka  Foundation 

"Megan's  Law" 

nik 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Gutknecht,  I  believe  you  have  some  legisla- 
tion that  you  have  been  working  on  in  the  same  area. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GIL  GUTKNECHT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  again  appreciate  you  holding  this  hearing  and  all  the  work  that 
this  subcommittee  and  this  Congress  has  done.  And  I  want  to 
thank  the  parents  of — the  Hagermans — of  Amber  for  coming  here 
today.  It  is  very  compelling  testimony.  I  think  we  were  all  moved 
by  it. 

I  also  want  to  thank — I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  there  are 
two  people  that  have  been  very  active  in  this  issue  back  in  my 
home  State.  First  of  all,  we  have  talked  about  the  Wetterling  lan- 
guage. Those  of  you  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Patty  Wetterling,  the  mother  of  Jacob,  she  is  an  important  force, 
not  only  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  but  I  think  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  keeping  this  issue  in  front  of  public  policymakers  and 
the  public  in  general. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  I  sort  of  speak  as  a  former  legisla- 
tor today,  and  I  think  the  issue  you  are  working  on  and  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  today  is  how  we  can  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  50  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to  have  more  effec- 
tive registration  and  notification.  And  probably  no  one  in  our  State 
legislature  in  Minnesota  has  worked  harder  than  a  former  col- 
league of  mine.  Representative  Dave  Bishop.  So  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge him  and  what  he  has  done  with  community  notification  back 
in  Minnesota. 

Essentially,  what  we  would  like  to  do  is  come  up  with  language, 
and  we,  I  think,  are  on  our  third  drafl  and  hope  to  introduce  that 
bill  by  the  end  of  the  week,  which  would  provide  model  legislation 
for  the  50  States,  which  could  meet  the  constitutional  test.  I  do  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  constitutional  tests;  there  already  have  been 
in  New  Jersey. 

But  I  suspect — and  my  fear  is  that  we  will  have  50  different  tests 
going  up  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  eventually.  And  so  as  a  former 
State  legislator,  if  we  could  provide  the  States  with  model  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  drafted  in  cooperation  with  attorneys  general 
from  the  various  States  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice, it  would  be  our  hope  that  we  could  come  up  with  model  legis- 
lation that  could  meet  the  constitutional  test,  and  so  rather  than 
having  50  different  appeals,  perhaps  we  could  have  as  few  as  one. 

And  that  is  the  goal  of  the  legislation  that  we  are  working  on, 
and  we  have  found  that  sometimes  it  is  more  difficult  than  we  had 
thought.  But  essentially,  what  we  want  to  do  is  create  some  legisla- 
tion, work  in  accordance  with  Wetterling,  where  released  offenders 
are  required  to  register  with  local  law  enforcement;  eventually 
move  beyond  registration  to  community  notification.  This  would  not 
be  a  mandate  on  the  States,  but  I  think  that  States  would  be  eager 
to  try  to  draft  their  laws  in  accordance  with  this  so  that  they  could 
avoid  some  of  the  legal  hassles  in  the  appeals  process. 

So,  again,  the  goal  would  be  to  help  the  States  to  comply,  to  give 
them  some  goals  to  work  towards.  And  as  long  as  they  stayed  with- 
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in  this  model,  hopefully,  there  would  be  one  appeal  and  that  would 
be  handled  by  the  U.S.  Attomev  General's  Office. 

Why  is  this  important?  Well,  I  think  we  have  heard  testimony 
today,  and  I  think  you  will  hear  more  testimony  about  the  impor- 
tance of  this,  but  let  me  just  give  you  a  few  statistics  that  we  have 
come  up  with. 

Recently — or  I  am  sorry.  Released  sex  offenders  repeat  their 
crimes  at  a  rate  of  as  high  as  65  percent.  Sex  offenders  are  10 
times  more  likely  to  have  another  offense  than  the  regular  criminal 
population,  and  in  Minnesota  we  know  that  90  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims of  sexual  assault  are  under  the  age  of  18. 

This  is  a  very  important  issue  for  not  only  for  the  Congress  and 
the  50  State  legislatures,  but  especially  for  parents.  Because  when- 
ever we  hear  of  a  case  like  this  we  recognize  that  we  are  all  vulner- 
able and  it  could  happen  to  any  family  at  any  time.  And  so  any- 
thing that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  can  do  to  make  it  easi- 
er for  the  States  to  move  forward  with  community  notification  I 
think  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Zimmer  and 
this  subcommittee  and,  hopefully,  the  Attorney  Greneral's  Office,  in 
coming  up  with  model  legislation  to  make  it  easy  for  States  to  com- 
ply- 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gutknecht. 

Thank  you  for  your  work  product,  which  we  have  a  draft  of,  and 
we  look  forward  to  seeing  the  finished  product  very  shortly. 

I  don't  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Hagerman  and  Ms.  Whitson  about  their  experience,  as  best  you  can 
tell  us  since  this  tragedy  occurred,  in  a  couple  of  ways.  One,  I  am 
curious  to  know  if  you  have  had  any  contact  since  this  incident 
with  the  other  parents  around  the  country  that  we  hear  so  much 
about? 

I  know  just  yesterday,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  conviction  oc- 
curred of  Richard  Allen  Davis  of  Polly  Klaas,  a  rather  famous  Cali- 
fornia situation.  And  her  parents  suffered  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
know  that  Mr.  Klaas  has  been  up  here  to  testify  before  us,  as  you 
have,  and  was  on  national  television  this  morning. 

With  some  networking  efforts,  have  you  had  any  occasion  or  any 
reason,  I  don't  know  that  necessarily  you  would,  to  have  talked 
with  other  parents  who  have  been  similarly  situated  as  yourselves? 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Well,  Chairman  McCollum,  when  this  happened 
to  us,  you  cannot  believe  the  amount  of,  I  think  our — I  think  this 
is  happening  within  families,  you  know,  Uncle  Bob  and,  you  know, 
Uncle  Bill,  and  stuff  like  that,  because  we  had  so  many  people 
come  up  to  us  at  the  shrine,  you  know,  where  Amber  was  abducted 
at,  we  set  up  a  shrine  there,  or  the  community  really  set  up  a 
shrine,  so  many  people  come  up  with  similar  stories  and  feelings 
of  pain  and  everything,  that  had  happened  within  their  families. 

They  wouldn't  go  into  detail,  but  it  was  just  such  an  immense 
amount  of  people  that  came  up  to  us.  It  was  like  they  were  trying 
to  get  therapy  from  us  and  we  were  trying  to  get  therapy  from  any- 
thing else,  you  know.  It  surprised  us. 

You  talk  about  Mark  Klaas,  we  haven't — we  haven't  talked  to 
Mark  this  week  yet  because  he  has  been  busy  in  the  court  proceed- 
ings and  everything,  but  when  we  get  back,  we  will  be  talking  to 
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him.  I  know  he  wants  to  talk  to  me.  His  wife  left  a  message  here 
2  days  ago  and  said  that  he  would  be  talking  to  me.  We  have  a 
lot  in  common,  you  know. 

But,  yes,  we  have — it  surprised  Donna,  I  think,  also.  She  can  tell 
you  of  so  many  moms  that  came  up  that  somebody  in  their  family, 
you  know,  that  this  happened  to.  And  there  is  a  lot  of  people.  I 
couldn't  believe  it. 

Ms.  Whitson.  Yes,  I  have  got  a  lot  of  phone  numbers,  stacks  of 
papers,  stories. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Letters. 

Ms.  Whitson.  Letters  of  moms,  of  their  tragedies,  similar  to 
mine.  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  them  and  there  is  groups  out  there 
that  we  can  go  to  and  we  can  tell  each  other  our  stories  and  lean 
on  each  other,  which  that  is  great  to  go  to. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  This  case  was  resolved  in  California.  Fortu- 
nately, the  person  who  did  the  abducting  of  Polly  Klaas  has  been 
convicted  and  he  will  now  be  sentenced.  That  obviously  is  not  the 
case  in  your  situation.  You  are  still  searching  for  the  person  who 
perpetrated  this  heinous  crime. 

If  that  person  is  captured  and  perhaps,  though,  you  don't  know 
the  case  that  well,  it  is  nationally  celebrated,  the  case  of  Richard 
Allen  Davis,  do  you  believe  that  the  person  who  commits  a  crime 
of  this  nature  should  receive  the  death  penalty  for  that  crime? 

Ms.  Whitson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  I  do. 

Ms.  Whitson.  Yes,  he  does.  What  he  did  to  my  daughter  was 
very  uncalled  for.  She  is  an  innocent  child,  and  anybody  who  does 
that  to  a  child  should  get  the  death  penalty  right  then  and  there. 
They  don't  need  to  go  through  the  courts.  They  need  it  right  then 
and  there.  Stop  this.  We  have  got  to  stop  this. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  The  victim — the  victim  did  not  have  the  right  to 
live.  Why  should  we  give  the  perpetrator  the  right  to  live?  That  is 
what  you  are  doing.  Even  when  you  are  putting  one — the  perpetra- 
tor in  jail  for  life,  you  are  actually  saying  it  is  OK  for  him  to  live 
and  it  is  not  OK  for  the  victim  to  live?  Wrong. 

Ms.  Whitson.  He  lost  his  rights  when  he  took  my  daughter's  life. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  as  you  know,  Congress  recently  this  year, 
finally,  after  years  of  struggling,  passed  a  provision  the  President 
signed  into  law  that  would  speed  up  the  process  of  carrying  out 
sentences  of  death  penalties  in  the  States  that  have  them,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  no  crimes  more  deserving  of  that,  in  my  judgment, 
but  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say  it,  than  tne  type  of  crime  that  had 
been  perpetrated  against  your  child  and  that  of  Mark  Klaas'. 

One  last  question  I  would  like  to  ask  and  then  I  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Heineman  and  Mr.  Bryant,  if  they  wish  to  ask  any  questions. 

Are  there  any — Mr.  Hagerman,  are  there  any  clues  that  have  led 
anywhere  yet  with  this  case?  I  don't  want  you  to  reveal  anything 
you  shouldn't.  But  is  this  one  of  these  cases  where  the  advertising 
and  the  trail  is  going  to  have  to  come  from  public  awareness  like 
this?  Or  is  there  a  trail  that  the  police  have  towards  finding  this — 
perpetrator  of  this  murder? 

Mr.  Hagerman.  I  am  going  to  be  quite  honest  with  you,  right 
now  we  don't  know  anything.  I  am  sure  you  agree,  Mark — Mark 
Klaas  will  agree  with  us  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  he  didn't 
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know.  He  found  out  a  lot  of  details  during  this  court  proceedings 
that  he  went  through,  and  he  was  very  honest  with  us  sajdng — ^you 
know,  we  were  talking  back  and  forth  saying,  well,  what— did  they 
tell  you  this?  Did  they  tell  you  that?  They  don't  tell  you  anything. 
We  right  now  don't  know  what  kind  of  line  of,  you  know,  investiga- 
tion they  are  trying  to  go  into. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  My  point  in  asking  the  question  at  all  is  simply 
to  do  what  you  are  doing  here,  make  the  point  that  after  a  crime 
like  this  occurs,  as  much  as  we  want  the  person  brought  to  justice 
and  absolutely  should  get  the  just  deserts  of  their  crime,  there  is 
no  way  we  can  bring  back  your  daughter.  There  is  no  way  the  chil- 
dren can  be  brought  back,  and  that  is  why  this  registration  is  so 
important. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  If  we  can  get  that  information  out  there,  that 
is  why  you  are  here  today,  I  know  it  is,  and  get  the  data  in  the 
data  base  and  get  the  communities  working  and  the  States  working 
together. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Yes,  they  need  to  work  together.  Like  Martin 
said  earlier,  we  can't  waste  too  much  time  because  each  State  has 
a  different  requirement  for  the  time  period  that  they  are  supposed 
to  report  in  and  give  an  address  and  everything,  and  they  all  need 
to  work  together.  It  has  to  be  a  national  thing.  It  has  to  be  one  set- 
up operation  that  they  are  required  to  do.  And  if  they  don't  do  that 
within  their  time,  you  know,  they  get  put  back  in  jail. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  would  like  to  thank  both  of  you. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  Mr.  Heineman  if  he  has  any  questions. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Your  treatment,  Mr.  Hagerman,  by  the  agencies 
and  the  fact  that  you  don't  really  have  much  information  on  the  oc- 
currence, the  crime  itself,  is  that  because  they — is  that  because 
they  are  insensitive  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Hagerman.  I  don't  know.  In  my  firm  belief,  I  think  they  are 
just  waiting  for  this  to  happen  again.  You  know,  he  is  going  to — 
he  is  going  to  do  it  again,  and  I  believe  they  are  having  to  wait 
on  this  to  happen  before  they  can  catch  this  man. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Now,  are  there  Federal  agencies  involved  in  this 
investigation  as  well? 

Mr.  Hagerman.  We — as  far  as  we  understand,  they  are  helping, 
you  know — as  far  as  they  know.  Amber  was  not  transported  across 
the  State  line,  so  in  reality,  the  FBI  did  not  have  to  get  involved 
in  this  case  but  they  went  ahead  and  did  it.  I  think  it  was  30 — 
over  30  agents  were  involved  in  this  in  the  earlier — ^in  the  begin- 
ning of  this.  And  as  of  like  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago,  they 
went  ahead  and  dropped  out. 

But  as  far  as  they  are  telling  us,  what  the  lead  detectives  are 
telling  us,  they  do  work,  and,  you  know,  back  and  forth  with  the 
FBI,  but  they  are  not  really,  you  know,  in  it  like  they  were  at  the 
very  beginning.  We  hope — we  hope  that  is  the  truth.  We  really  do 
hope  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Well,  you  did  mention,  somebody  mentioned,  the 
death  penalty  in  a  case  like  this.  Murder  is  a  capital  crime,  in  addi- 
tion to  the — in  addition  to  what  happened  during  the  crime. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Heineman.  Having  certainly  been  in  law  enforcement  for 
some  time,  I  know  and  criminologists  across  the  country  know  that 
that  was  most  likely  not  the  first  time  that  that  has  happened  with 
that  individual.  In  fact,  sexual  predators  live  a  life  of  being  sexual 
predators,  and  certainly  if  we  are  talking  about  capital  crimes,  and 
certainly  that  case,  I  believe  in  Texas,  where  that  one  individual 
was  about  to  be  released  and  stated  that  he  was  going  to  do  it 
again. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heineman.  In  fact,  it  was  a  rather  in-your-face  statement  by 
him,  I  am  going  to  do  it  again.  I  personally  don't  believe  you  can 
cure  sexual  predators. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  No. 

Mr.  Heineman.  And  knowing  full  well  that  criminals  commit  20, 
30,  40,  50  crimes  before  they  got  caught  for  the  first  one  or  the  sec- 
ond one,  I  certainly  would  be  interested  in  supporting  legislation 
to  make  that  a  capital  crime  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heineman.  And  that  is  just  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  But 
I  think  we  ou^ht  to  look  at  tne  realities,  not  of  the  criminal,  but 
of  the  future  victims.  We  have  to  be  concerned  about  victimization, 
and  I  certainly  would  be  one  in  favor  of  making  that  a  capital 
crime  and  that  either  life  imprisonment  or  death,  depending  on 
what  the  States,  the  various  States,  have  as  a  capital  crime. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman. 

I  don't  know  what  the  law  is  in  Texas,  but  the  Federal  law  cur- 
rently is  that  if  you  commit  a  sexual  offense  or  kidnapping  crime 
and  murder  is  involved,  it  is  a  capital  crime.  And  that  is  something 
that  for  some  time  we  didn't  have  all  that  clarified,  but  it  is  the 
case  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Bryant,  you  are  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  your  willingness  to 
come  in  and  relive  what  has  to  be  a  terrible,  what  is  a  terrible 
event.  And  I  would  say  that  the  good  that  can  come  out  of  this,  and 
I  know  it  is  hard  to  find  good  in  something  like  this,  it  has  to  be, 
though,  you  are  further  publicizing  this  problem  and  pointing  out 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  the  need  to  have  this  coordination. 

I  think  we  are  dealing  with  this  problem  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
but  we  are  getting  there  and,  unfortunately,  it  takes  tragic  events 
like  the  one  you  have  lived  through  to  get  us  to  that  point. 

It  is  very  frustrating  to  serve  in  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  as  Mr. 
Gutknecht  knows,  in  tne  statehouse,  in  various  States,  and  to  hear 
events  like  this  and,  too,  as  Mr.  McCollum  mentioned,  our  chair- 
man mentioned,  we  go  through  this  procedure  of  locating  these  peo- 
ple, particularly  these  kinds  of  predators,  and  thev  are  predators, 
and  get  them  off  the  streets  and  give  them  this  due  process  they 
are  entitled  to  under  the  law,  and  then  live  through  years  and 
years  of  appeals  of  death  sentences,  if  they  get  the  death  sentence. 

Like  vou  said,  Mr.  Hagerman,  they  may  serve  a  couple  of  years 
and  be  back  on  the  streets  again. 

It  is  very  frustrating,  though,  because  every  time  we  get  to  that 
point  of  changing  the  law  and  trying  to  move  the  process  along,  we 
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have  even  here  in  Congress  people  who  oppose  that.  And  some- 
times I  understand  their  logic,  and  sometimes  I  don't,  particularly 
when  I  hear  stories  like  yours. 

But  we  are  working,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  you  coming  for- 
ward with  your  testimonv. 

Hopefully,  we  can  catch  this  person. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  And  give  that  person  his  day  in  court. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  That  is  all  Donna  and  I  are  waiting  for  right 
now.  We  want  justice  for  Amber.  We  want  him  to  face,  you  know, 
a  court  of  his  peers,  and  so  we  can  get  on  with  our  life,  because 
that  is  part  of  the  closure  that  I  think  we  need. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Every  day  it  is  so  frustrating.  Every  day  it  just 
gets  more  frustrating  for  us  because  I  believe  that  the  police  down 
there  believe  that  he  is  still  in  the  area,  he  is  still  in  the — he  might 
not  be  in  the  immediate  area  where  he  abducted  my  daughter,  but 
he  is  in  the  Metroplex.  They  still  think  he  is  right  there.  The  peo- 
ple down  there  have  kind  of  gotten  lax  and  forgot  about  it,  like  it 
didn't  happen. 

I  see  kids  every  day,  little  girls,  walking  by  themselves  along  the 
road,  a  busy  road;  little  boys.  There  might  be  two  real  small  kids, 
they  might  be  the  buddy  system,  but  tney  are  so  small,  they  are 
like  3  or  4  years  old  and  they  are  walking  by  themselves.  You 
know,  it  is  going  to  be  easy  for  someone  to  pick  up  two  little  kids. 
It  is  like  two  little  10-pound  bags  of  potatoes,  you  just  throw  them 
up  in  your  arms  and  you  are  gone  with  them. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Hopefully,  your  testimony  will  renew 
awareness  of  this  problem  out  there  and,  hopefully,  he  can  be 
caught  before  this  happens  again. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Well,  I  hope  we  can  just  keep  on  going  and  we 
can  get  this  buttoned  up.  When  I  say  buttoned  up,  it  is  a  problem 
I  think  that  should  have  been  taken  care  of  a  long  time  ago,  and 
I  am  going  to  see  it — go  as  far  as  I  can  go  in  working  with  other 
groups,  get  more  individuals  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  just  eliminate 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  ask  Con- 
gressman Zimmer  a  couple  of  questions  and  deviate  a  Tittle  bit? 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Sure. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to  commend  all  three  of  the 
Congressmen  here  for  what  they  are  doing,  especially  Congressman 
Zimmer,  because  you  were  the  lead  on  the  Megan's  law  that  we 
have  passed.  And  as  I  understand,  that  law  does  give  the  States 
the  ability  to  notify  neighbors  of  such  a  person  living  in  their 
neighborhood. 

How  can  we  improve  this  so  that  there  is  coordination?  I  think 
you  have  talked  about  a  bill  and  Congressman  Frost  has  one.  As 
you  know,  we  are  about  making  Government  smaller,  we  hope.  But 
we  all  imderstand  there  is  a  purpose  for  a  Federal  Government  out 
there.  And  is  this  one  of  those? 

Mr.  Zimmer.  This  is  a  classic  case  for  Federal  Government  in- 
volvement because  we  do  have  free  travel  amongst  the  50  States, 
and  although  most  of  the  States  have  very  good  State  registries 
which  were  provided  for  in  the  Jacob  Wetterling  Act  2  years  ago. 
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there  is  a  very  rudimentary  system  of  tracking  the  movements  of 
sexual  predators  from  State  to  State. 

The  FBI  is  in  the  process  of  upgrading  its  computer  capability 
and  it  will  have  the  ability  to  be  able  to  keep  track  of  all  of  these 
predators  as  they  move.  This  registration  and  verification  system 
will  be  very  feasible  at  virtually  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  when  that  computer  is  up  and  running. 

So  it  is  a  classic  interstate  problem,  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  created  to  deal  with.  We  still  will  have  a  lot  of  leeway 
for  the  States  to  determine  the  best  way  to  have  notification  of 
their  citizens  and  the  best  way  to  determine  who  is  dangerous  to 
their  citizens.  That  is  in  the  tradition  of  federalism. 

But  I  think  we  have  a  good  balance  in  this  legislation,  and  I 
want  to  commend  Chairman  McCollum  for  making  sure  that  we 
keep  that  balance  as  we  go  through. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Frost.  If  I  could  add  one  thing,  particularly  I  want  to — I 
thank  Chairman  McCollum  again  for  today's  hearings,  because  the 
very  fact  of  having  the  hearings  has  brought — is  bringing  forward 
the  FBI.  The  FBI  is,  it  is  my  understanding,  going  to  be  giving  us 
an  update  in  terms  of  exactly  where  they  are. 

I  know  they  have  been  working  very  hard  on  this  problem,  but 
I  think  the  attention  of  this  subcommittee  has  refocused  the  FBI's 
attention  on  the  urgency  of  this  problem,  and  I  think  is  encourag- 
ing them  to  move  perhaps  even  more  quickly  than  they  otherwise 
may  have.  I  think — I  agree  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Zimmer,  that 
this  is  a  very  clear  example  of  a  valid  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; that  only  the  Federal  Government  can  come  up  with  a  na- 
tionwide tracking  system  and  clearly  the  FBI  is  the  appropriate 
agency  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  do  that. 

I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  having  this  hearing  today,  and  for 
moving  this  process  forward.  And  I  just  would  spend — like  to  spend 
30  seconds,  too,  on  Donna  and  Richard. 

They  talked  to  me  very  early  after  this  incident  happened  about 
wanting  to  be  a  part  of  making  sure  that  this  did  not  happen  again 
in  the  future.  And  they  could  have  lost  themselves  in  their  own 
grief  and  not  tried  to  reach  out  and  play  a  wider  role,  but  they 
have  chosen  to  be  spokespersons  on  this  issue. 

They  wanted  to  come  here  and  testify  before  this  committee. 
They  wanted — it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  deal  with  the  media.  These 
people  are  just  plain  ordinary  citizens  from  my  district  who  I  think 
probably  had  never  talked  to  a  reporter  before  in  their  lives  before 
this  happened.  And  yet  they  have  chosen  to  speak  out  on  this  issue 
to  try  and  play  a  role  so  that  this  would  not  happen  to  other  par- 
ents. And  I  want  to  thank  them  for  being  willing  to  come  here  and 
being  willing  to  deal  with  this  in  a  public  way. 

You  alluded  to  this,  both  of  you  alluded  to  this  in  your  questions. 
And  these  are  courageous  people,  and  they  are — I  am  proud  to 
have  them  as  my  constituents. 

Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Frost,  you  should  be.  We  are  very  proud 
and  pleased  that  you  are  courageous  enough,  Ms.  Whitson  and  Mr. 
Hagerman,  to  come  out  today.  I  want  to  thank  you  again  publicly. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Zimmer  and  Mr.  Gutknecht 
for  their  legislative  contributions.  We  look  forward  to  working  on 
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a  product  that  we  hope  we  can  produce  out  of  this  committee  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

And,  again,  thank  you  for  coming.  We  will  let  you  go  now  and 
go  on  to  hear  from  the  FBI,  as  Mr.  Frost  just  said. 

Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Hagerman.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Whitson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Our  second  panel  today  really  consists  of  only 
one  witness.  He  is  Harlin  McEwen. 

Mr.  McEwen  serves  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Services  of  the  FBI.  He  was  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  New  York  State  for  many  years  dating  back  to 
1957.  Among  his  many  assignments,  Mr.  McEwen  served  as  police 
chief  of  Cayuga  Heights  for  13  years,  and  as  chief  of  police  in  Itha- 
ca for  7  years. 

From  1985  until  1988,  Mr.  McEwen  served  as  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  and 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Police  where  he  was  respon- 
sible for  overseeing  and  training  all  police  officers  in  New  York 
State. 

On  February  20,  1996,  he  was  sworn  in  by  the  FBI  Director 
Louis  Freeh  in  his  present  position  with  the  FBI. 

We  welcome  you  before  our  committee,  Mr.  McEwen.  We  really 
appreciate  you  coming  here  today.  It  is  especially  timely  consider- 
ing the  events  of  the  last  24  hours  in  California  and  certainly  our 
witnesses  today. 

So  please  let  us  be  enlightened  with  your  statement.  As  I  said 
to  the  other  panelists,  we  will  welcome  the  entire  statement  for  the 
record.  You  may  give  us  any  or  all  of  the  statement  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARLIN  R.  McEWEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  DI- 
RECTOR,  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMATION  SERVICES  DIVI- 
SION, FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  subcommittee  on  such  an  im^portant  matter  as  Federal  record 
keeping  and  sex  offenders.  As  you  and  your  colleagues  know,  pro- 
viding a  shield  for  those  in  our  society  who  are  vulnerable,  particu- 
larly children,  from  harm  and  abuse  is  a  goal  that  all  of  us  share. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  aside,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  as  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  over  38  years  but  as  a  father  and  a  grand- 
father, I  was  very  moved  by  the  previous  panel  and  the  awful  trag- 
edies that  were  visited  upon  them  and  this  is  a  moving  testament 
that  more  work  needs  to  be  done  by  all  of  us. 

Many  of  you  on  the  subcommittee  may  remember  me,  from  pre- 
vious appearances  before  this  subcommittee  when  I  represented 
State  and  local  law  enforcement.  As  the  former  chief  of  the  Ithaca 
New  York  Police  Department,  I  represented  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  as  the  chair  of  the  lACP  Communications 
Committee  and  also  as  the  chair  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Cor- 
rections Technology  Council  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

This  is  my  first  time  before  you  as  the  new  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  Communications  and  Technology  Branch  of 
the  FBI's  Criminal  Justice  Information  Services  Division.  Recogniz- 
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ing  the  critical  role  that  criminal  justice  records  and  related  infor- 
mation have  in  law  enforcement,  Director  Freeh  asked  me  to  assist 
him  in  revitalizing  the  FBI's  primary  systems  for  exchanging  this 
data. 

I  am  working  very  closely  with  all  facets  of  the  criminal  justice 
and  law  enforcement  community  to  ensure  that  ongoing  FBI  efforts 
to  implement  an  integrated  automated  fingerprint  identification* 
system,  which  we  refer  to  as  lAFIS,  and  to  modernize  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center,  the  NCIC,  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
the  public  we  are  sworn  to  serve. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  work  is  underway 
to  complete  the  long-planned  expansion  and  modernization  of  the 
NCIC,  in  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  NCIC  2000  Project. 
We  expect  that  the  NCIC  2000  and  lAFIS  systems  will  be  fully 
operational  in  late  1999. 

As  part  of  the  NCIC  2000  project,  the  FBI  is  planning  to  incor- 
porate into  the  finished  design  a  "Individuals  on  Supervised  Re- 
lease" file.  This  file  will  provide  Federal,  State  and  local  criminal 
justice  supervision  agencies  with  the  capability  to  track  persons 
who  are  on  probation,  parole  or  other  supervised  release. 

The  FBI,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation Services  Advisory  Policy  Board,  also  plans  to  expand  this 
file  to  include  a  category  of  records  for  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense  against  a  victim  who  is  a  minor,  con- 
victed of  a  sexually  violent  offense  or  determined  to  be  a  sexually 
violent  predator. 

We  are  planning  new  data  elements  in  this  file  which  will  in- 
clude the  current  registered  address  of  the  sex  offender,  the  date 
of  registration,  conviction  or  convictions  which  require  the  registra- 
tion and  previous  registered  addresses,  including  the  dates  of  resi- 
dence. We  will  also  have  the  ability  to  retain  photographs  and  fin- 
gerprint identification  data  for  the  offender. 

In  another  area  of  interest  to  the  subcommittee,  using  biological 
evidence,  the  FBI  Laboratory  is  developing  a  powerful  tool  known 
as  CODIS,  the  Combined  DNA  Index  System,  to  assist  States  in  in- 
vestigating and  solving  crimes,  including  serial  and  stranger  sexual 
assaults.  CODIS  permits  DNA  examiners  in  crime  laboratories  to 
exchange  forensic  DNA  data  and  will  enable  States  to  exchange 
DNA  records  through  a  national  CODIS  system.  We  are  encourag- 
ing States  to  collect  DNA  samples  from  sex  offenders  to  be  stored 
in  State  DNA  data  bases  and  to  participate  in  CODIS. 

The  FBI  is  very  appreciative  of  the  support  of  Congress  to  de- 
velop these  new  systems,  although  we  would  emphasize  that  the 
implementation  of  such  initiatives  will  require  some  time  to  inte- 
grate the  newly  planned  files  into  our  current  plans  for  NCIC  2000 
and  lAFIS. 

We  are  confident  that  with  your  continuing  efforts,  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  our  common  goal  of  improved  protection  for  some  of 
our  most  vulnerable  citizens. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McEwen  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Harun  R.  McEwen,  Deputy  Assistant  Director,  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Information  Services  Division,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion 

Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  Uke  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee  on  such  an  important  matter  as  federal  record 
keeping  and  sex  offenders.  As  you  and  your  colleagues  know,  providing  a  shield  for 
those  in  our  society  who  are  vulnerable,  particularly  children,  from  harm  and  abuse 
is  a  goal  that  all  of  us  share. 

Many  of  you  on  the  Subcommittee  may  remember  me  from  previous  appearances 
where  I  represented  state  and  local  law  enforcement.  As  the  former  Ctiief  of  the 
Ithaca,  New  York  Police  Department,  I  represented  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  as  the  Chair  of  the  lACP  Communications  Committee  and  also  as 
the  Chair  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Corrections  Technology  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice. 

This  is  my  first  time  before  you  as  the  new  Deputy  Assistant  Director  in  charge 
of  the  Communications  and  Technology  Branch  oi  the  FBI's  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation Services  Division.  Recognizing  the  critical  role  that  criminal  justice  records 
and  related  information  have  in  law  enforcement.  Director  Freeh  asked  me  to  assist 
him  in  revitalizing  the  FBI's  primary  systems  for  exchanging  this  data.  I  am  work- 
ing very  closely  with  all  facets  of  the  criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity to  ensure  that  ongoing  FBI  efforts  to  implement  an  Integrated  Automated  Fin- 
gerprint Identification  System  (lAFIS)  and  to  modernize  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  (NCIC)  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  public  we  are  sworn  to  serve. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  work  is  underway  to  complete  the 
long-planned  expansion  and  modernization  of  the  NCIC,  in  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  NCIC  2000  project.  We  expect  that  the  NCIC  2000  and  lAFIS  sys- 
tems will  be  fiilly  operational  in  late  1999.  As  part  of  the  NCIC  2000  project,  the 
FBI  is  planning  to  incorporate  into  the  finished  design  a  "Individuals  on  Supervised 
Release"  FUe.  This  File  will  provide  federal,  state,  and  local  criminal  justice  super- 
vision agencies  with  the  capability  to  track  persons  who  are  on  probation,  parole, 
or  other  supervised  release.  The  FBI,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  CJIS  Advisory 
Policy  Board  (APB),  also  plans  to  expand  this  File  to  include  a  category  of  records 
for  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  against  a  victim  who  is 
a  minor,  convicted  of  a  sexually  violent  offense,  or  determined  to  be  a  sexuaUy  vio- 
lent predator. 

We  are  planning  new  data  elements  in  this  file  which  will  include  the  current  reg- 
istered address  of  the  sex  offender,  date  of  registration,  conviction(s)  which  require 
registration  and  previous  registered  addresses  including  the  dates  of  residence.  We 
will  also  have  the  ability  to  retain  photographs  and  fingerprint  identification  data 
for  the  offender. 

In  another  area  of  interest  to  the  Subcommittee,  using  biological  evidence,  the 
FBI  Laboratory  is  developing  a  powerful  tool  known  as  CODIS  (Combined  DNA 
Index  System)  to  assist  states  in  investigating  and  solving  crimes  including  serial 
and  stranger  sexual  assaults.  CODIS  permits  DNA  examiners  in  crime  laboratories 
to  exchange  forensic  DNA  data  and  will  enable  states  to  exchange  DNA  records 
through  a  national  CODIS  system.  We  are  encouraging  states  to  collect  DNA  sam- 
ples from  sex  offenders  to  be  stored  in  state  DNA  databases  and  to  participate  in 
CODIS. 

The  FBI  is  very  appreciative  of  the  support  of  Congress  to  develop  these  new  sys- 
tems, although  we  would  emphasize  that  the  implementation  of  such  initiatives  will 
require  some  time  to  integrate  the  newly  planned  files  into  our  current  plans  for 
NCIC  2000  and  lAFIS.  We  are  confident  tnat  with  your  continuing  efforts  we  will 
be  able  to  reach  our  common  goal  of  improved  protection  for  some  of  our  most  vul- 
nerable citizens. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McEwen. 

You  just  testified  that  the  individuals  on  supervised  release  file 
will  contain  the  current  registered  address  of  sex  offenders,  the 
date  of  registration,  prior  convictions  and  previous  registration  ad- 
dresses. I  am  curious  as  to  how  this  information,  which  I  think  is 
very  critical,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies.  Do  you  have  a  plan  for  that? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  We  are  currently  considering  such  a  plan  and  that 
is  going  to  take  a  bit  of  more  discussion,  but  certainly  what  I  want- 
ed to  report  to  you  today  is  that  our  intention  is  to  develop  that 
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and  to  have  an  effective  system.  We  already,  as  you  know,  within 
our  NCIC  communications  network  and  system,  have  regular  com- 
munications on  missing  persons  and  wanted  persons,  and  so  on,  in 
our  file.  What  this  will  do  is  merely  to  further  automate,  speed  up 
the  system  and  to  make  an  effective  system  that  will  allow  for  that 
exchange. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  You  have  been  on  both  sides.  You  have  been  at 
the  local  level,  State  level.  Federal  level.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  what  you  have  outlined  will  be  accomplished  by  the  FBI  with- 
out further  legislation  from  us,  or  is  there  a  cost  here  that  is  great- 
er than  we  foresee  right  now  that  you  might  want  to  point  out  to 
us?  Or  what  pitfalls  are  there  out  there  from  your  perspective, 
wearing  both  your  hats  for  a  minute,  the  one  you  wore  before  and 
the  one  you  are  wearing  now? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  First  of  all,  most — a  good  share  of  the  investment 
has  already  been  made  by  the  Congress  in  allowing  us  to  develop 
the  improved  and  modernized  NCIC  and  lAFIS  systems.  Obviously, 
when  you  add  additional  elements  to  any  of  these  systems,  there 
will  be  additional  costs.  At  this  point,  I  am  not  really  prepared  to 
discuss  what  those  will  be.  I  think  it  is  a  little  early  for  us  to  give 
you  those  figures.  Certainly,  there  will  be  some. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  In  your  view,  what  are  the  comparative  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  establishing  a  national  sex  offender  data 
base  as  to  developing  a  national  network  of  State  sex  offender  data 
bases?  In  other  words,  going  through  a  network  of  the  States  some- 
how that  we  put  together  as  opposed  to  one  big  bank  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Of  course,  in  a  sense,  we  would  be  establishing 
that  network.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  just  using  the  existing 
network  and  expanding  it  to  allow  for  that  kind  of  exchange,  and 
depending  on  whether  we  have  the  records  residing  in  the  States 
which  we  then  integrate  into  a  national  data  base  or  just  exactly 
how  we  develop  that  is  yet,  you  know,  in  the  discussion.  But  cer- 
tainly, one  way  or  another,  it  will  work,  and  as  you  know,  we  in- 
tend it  to  be  very  effective.  Obviously,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
previous  panel,  you  can  see  the  need  for  such  a  kind  of  a  system. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  There  really  is.  There  is  an  old  question  always 
out  there  as  to  whether  with  NCIC  and  the  other  technologies  of 
interrelating  these  States  today,  whether  you  need  to  have  a 
central  data  bank  that  somebody  submits  to  the  FBI  or  some  Fed- 
eral agency,  all  of  the  fingerprints,  all  the  records,  all  the  registra- 
tion forms  on  something  like  that,  or  whether  you  can  just  tie  to- 
gether with  computers  today  the  information?  I  guess  it  requires 
an  awful  lot  of  cooperation  from  the  States  to  just  tie  it  all  together 
in  the  sense  that  their  systems  would  have  to  be  similar  or  the 
same  in  order  to  tie  in  to  a  national  reference  base.  And  is  that 
something  that  is  being  studied? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  We  already  have  an  existing  nationwide  system  as 
it  relates  to  keeping  track  of  the  fingerprints  of  criminal  subjects 
and  other  data.  All  we  are  really  doing  now  is  developing  a  much 
speedier  automated  system  which  will,  in  a  sense,  contain  digital 
data  and  records  as  opposed  to  card  files,  things  that  we  can  com- 
puterize in  a  way  that  we  can  retrieve  very  rapidly. 
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Just  to  give  you  an  example,  our  current  fingerprint  system  is  all 
cards.  It  is  all  on  paper.  And  it  takes  us  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
process  these.  Once  we  complete  these  systems,  this  lAFIS  system, 
for  instance,  we  anticipate  a  turnaround,  for  instance  of,  record 
checks,  with  a  set  of  fingerprints  coming  to  us  electronically,  in 
probably  not  more  than  24  hours.  Right  now,  we  have  a  90-day 
backlog  in  that  system.  That  is  how  bad  it  is. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  How  long  do  you  estimate  before  you  complete 
that  system  and  you  can  be  able  to  get  that  turnaround  down  to, 
as  you  say,  to  that  short  time? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  As  I  have  said  previously  in  my  testimony,  we  ex- 
pect both  those  systems,  NCIC  2000  and  lAFIS,  to  be  fully  oper- 
ational by  late  1999.  Now,  I  want  to  caution  you  that  what  I  will 
say  now  is  something  which  is  a  little  bit  uncertain,  but  we  really 
believe  that  there  will  be  some  parts  of  this  that  will  be  delivered 
prior  to  that,  that  will,  in  fact,  start  to  speed  up  the  system.  So 
there  are  some  incremental  developments  that  will  happen,  that 
will  allow  us  to  actually  see  some  improvement  as  we  approach 
that  date. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Currently,  how  does  the  FBI  report  NCIC  infor- 
mation to  State  and  local  agencies?  Can  you  just  give — a  lot  of  peo- 
ple here  probably  don't  have  any  idea  how  NCIC  works. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  The  NCIC  is  basically  the  communications  net- 
work that  allows  for  the  States  to  enter  into  a  national  computer, 
which  we  maintain  at  FBI  headquarters,  for  such  things  as  wanted 
persons,  missing  persons,  stolen  articles,  stolen  vehicles,  and  so  on. 
Local  police  would  enter  from  a  terminal  at  their  local  police  head- 
quarters the  identifying  textual  information  at  this  point  about  a 
wanted  person  or  a  missing  person  or  stolen  property.  Those  are 
the  primary  files. 

And  then  that  goes  into  the  system,  and  then  any  other  police 
agency  can  inquire  of  the  system  through  their  own  terminals  to 
determine  if  a  person  is  wanted  or  missing.  And  that  is  a  fairly 
rapid  system.  It  is  all  textual. 

The  new  svstem  that  we  are  developing  will  allow  for  the  trans- 
mission of  pnoto  mugshots  of  the  wanted  person  to  the  patrol  car 
out  in  the  field;  will  allow  for  a  single  fingerprint  check  from  the 
patrol  car,  where  it  is  implemented  to  our  data  base  to  determine 
if  there  is  probable  cause  to  detain  that  person;  a  much  better  sys- 
tem than  we  have  now,  which  is  strictly  a  name-based  system. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  explaining  all  of 
that.  One  last  thing — and  I  want  to  let  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Heineman  ask  any  questions  that  they  have — ^you  did  not  comment 
in  your  testimony  today  about  either  Mr.  Zimmer's  bill  or  Mr. 
Frost's  bill.  We  are  considering  the  potential  of  marking  up  either 
one  of  them  or  perhaps  creating  another  piece  of  legislation.  But 
we  don't  want  to  do  anything  that  would  interfere  or  jeopardize  the 
existing  efforts  that  you  are  making  and  we  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  unnecessary. 

Would  the  FBI  be  in  a  position  to  comment  on  either  of  those  two 
bills  in  short  order  or  is  this  something  that  would  be  difficult  for 
you  to  do?  What  is  the  status  of  reviewing  those  two  bills? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  As  you  say,  we  are  reviewing  them.  There  have 
been  discussions  with  FBI  personnel  and  staff  that  are  working  on 
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those  bills.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  really  comment  on  those  today. 
I  am  not  the  expert  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  No,  I  understand. 

Mr,  McEwEN.  But  my  position  will  be  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
make  sure  that  whatever  Congress  directs  will  be  possible  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  automation  of  these  systems. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  my  only  request  of  you  is  that  when  you 
go  back  down  and  talk  to  Louis  Freeh,  or  anyone  else,  if  you  would 
just  ask  them  to  get  us  some  comments  if  they  want  to  have  input 
into  this,  because  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  move  a  prod- 
uct fairly  quickly  because  we  don't  have  much  time  left  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  But  we  don't  want  to  do  anything  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  efforts  that  you  are  already  making. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Good. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  We  don't  want  to  make  a  burden  to  you  that  you 
can't  fulfill. 

Mr.  Scott,  you  are  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McEwen,  as  I  understand  the  record  check,  you  would 
present  a  fingerprint  and  you  would  run  that  through  the  computer 
and  out  would  come  the  criminal  record  of  the  person  who  has  that 
fingerprint;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Well,  there  are  two  different  systems. 

Mr.  Scott.  When  it  is  up  and  running? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Yes.  Right  now,  what  nappens  is  when  somebody 
is  arrested,  the  local  police  take  a  10-set  of  fingerprints.  They  are 
submitted  to  the  State  and  then  to  us,  to  check  against  both  the 
State  and  Federal  database  to  determine  if  there  is  a  previous  ar- 
rest or  criminal  history. 

Mr.  Scott.  For  a  person  with  that  fingerprint? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  That  is  correct.  That  is  a  10-set.  The  new  system 
that  will  be  implemented,  the  lAFIS  system  will  automate  all  of 
that  and  will  allow  for  the  electronic  transmission  of  those  finger- 
prints much  quicker  and  in  an  automated  turnaround.  The  NCIC 
system  is  quite  different.  That  is  a  field  system  which  will  allow 
for  police  to  check  the  wanted  system  out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Scott.  By  fingerprint? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Yes,  by  a  single  fingerprint  check  against  a  data 
base. 

Mr.  Scott.  Now,  part  of  the  workings  of  this  requires  the 
database  to  be  there.  Have  the  States  gotten  online  sufficiently  so 
that  you  can  access  their  data,  too? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right  now,  of  course,  most  of  that  is  done  by  mail 
and  in  hard  copies  of  fingerprints.  Obviously,  many  of  the  States 
are  planning  to  automate  their  systems. 

The  Federal  Government's  current  fingerprint  file  is  being  digi- 
talized  at  the  moment.  We  are  scanning  and  actually  converting, 
roughly,  80,000  sets  of  fingerprints  a  day  to  computerized  images 
from  our  card  files,  and  we  have  about  34  million  of  these  prints 
to  do.  So  it  is  a  big  task,  but  we  expect  that  to  all  be  done  by  next 
year,  sometime  late  next  year. 

Mr.  Scott.  Now,  the  34,  is  that  State  files,  too? 
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Mr.  McEwEN.  No  that  is  the  FBI  files. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  just  FBI? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right. 

Mr.  Scott.  So  if  a  State  is  not  online,  then  you  are  not- 


Mr.  McEwEN.  If  they  are  not  electronically  set  up  to  participate 
in  the  new  system,  they  can  still  send  us  a  card.  We  will  take  both 
systems. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  then  you  will  digitize  that  information 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right,  exactly. 

Mr.  Scott  [continuing].  For  the  people,  or  the  data? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  have  any  funding  limitations  in  getting  this 
done  by  1999? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Well,  both  the  lAFIS  and  the  NCIC  systems,  I 
think  the  funding  at  least  for  the  most  part,  is  in  place.  And  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  problem  at  this  point. 

When  you  add  additional  files  and  enhance  those  systems,  obvi- 
ously, there  are  additional  funding  requirements.  As  I  said  to  the 
chairman  earlier,  this  particular  file,  until  we  have  a  sense  of  what 
Congress  is  finally  going  to  direct  us  to  do,  it  would  be  hard  for  me 
to  tell  you  exactly  what  that  cost  will  be.  But  the  major  cost  has 
already  been  invested. 

Mr.  Scott.  Now,  are  you  making  the  similar  kind  of  progress 
with  the  DNA  data  bases? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Well,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  not  from  the  laboratory 
and  I  am  really  not  conversant  with  that,  and  I  can't  really  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  Scott.  But  we  can  count  on  by  1999  on  being  able  to  do  a 
criminal  background  check  by  fingerprint? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  We  can  do  that  now,  but  what  you  are  going  to 
see  in  1999  is  a  fully  automated  system  that  will  give  you  a  fast, 
speedy  turnaround  and  will  allow  for  a  much  more  efficient  system, 
which  right  now,  as  I  said,  is  seriously  backlogged  because  of  its 
not  being  an  automated  system. 

Mr.  Scott.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  recordkeeping 
on  sex  offenders.  Have  you  seen  any  inappropriate  use  of  the  data? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Well,  we  don't  have  any  real  data  at  this  point.  We 
are  anticipating  building  such  a  file. 

Mr.  Scott.  So  those — some  States  have  programs  in  place? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  I  really  couldn't  comment.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  any — are  you  saying  are  there  abuses? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  I  am  asking.  I  am  not  saying.  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  In  the  States?  I  am  really  not  sure.  I  wouldn't 
know. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Heineman,  you  are  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome  this  morning,  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  McEwen.  Good  morning.  Chief  Heineman. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Chief,  chief  to  chief. 

I  am  interested  in  DNA.  I  am  interested  in  its — I  don't  know 
whether  it  has  been  imder  attack  by  legal  authorities,  the  ACLU 
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or  any  other  group  that  deals  with  civil  liberties,  but  I  fully  believe 
in  DNA,  and  I  am  just  wondering  if  you  have  any  idea  how  this 
national  data  base  would  be  set  up? 

I  certainly  think  that  a  crime  such  as  we  are  here  to  discuss 
today,  or  have  heard  about  today,  gives  testament  to  the  necessity 
of  not  only  DNA  itself  but  of  tracking  sexual  predators.  I  know  that 
there  has  been  some  discussion  in  various  States  about  that  as  to 
whether  they  can  or  will  or  are  able  to  do  that.  I  am  just  curious 
to  know  at  what  stage  we  are  at  the  Federal  level,  with  the  FBI, 
as  it  relates  to  a  data  base,  DNA  data  base? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  I  would — again,  I  am  not  the  expert  on  that,  as 
you  know,  but  I  would  tell  you  that  the  FBI  is  committed  to  devel- 
oping this  CODIS  system,  which  will,  in  fact,  allow  us  to  certainly 
improve  the  investigative  ability  as  it  relates  to  these  types  of 
crimes  and  others.  And  I  believe  from  my  traveling  around  the 
country,  that  there  is  a  pretty  strong  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  States  to  develop  similar  types  of  systems  which  will  then 
eventually  tie  into  that  national  data  base.  So  I  really  believe  that 
generally  speaking,  there  is  a  lot  of  support  for  that. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Well,  as  we  know,  that  fingerprints  you  can  re- 
trieve them  if  you  have  them. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Right. 

Mr.  Heineman.  And  I  am  familiar  with  your  lAFIS  and  it  is  a 
great  system  and  the  FBI  has  been  doing  a  great  job  with  that. 

I  don't  know  as  to  whether  we  could,  at  the  point  of  arrest  and/ 
or  conviction,  make  it  mandatory  for  a  sexual  predator,  a  rapist  as 
well,  to  make  it  mandatory  that  they  give  a  DNA  sample  and  to 
keep  it  on  file. 

Certainly,  we  have  heard  some  discussion  about  taking  DNA  at 
birth.  I  am  not  sure  where  that  is  going  to  go.  I  don't  have  high 
hopes  for  that.  But  certainly,  at  the  State  level  across  this  country, 
if  a  criminal  has  been  found  guilty  of  a  sexual  crime,  again,  wheth- 
er it  be  where  children  are  concerned  or  where  females  are  con- 
cerned, I  believe  it  should  be  mandatory  that  they  give  a  DNA  and 
have  it  kept  on  file. 

And  I  don't  know  much  about  the  Hagermans'  case  as  it  relates 
to  the  investigation,  but  certainly  if  there  was  trace  evidence  on 
that  child  and  we  did  have  something  in  the  data  base,  we  could 
positively  identify  who  that  criminal  was.  Of  course,  we  are  in  the 
infancy  of  that,  but  I  certainly  would  be  very  interested  in  giving 
my  support,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  anything 
that  the  FBI  tells  us  that  they  need  to  further  this,  whether  it  be 
in  a  legal  sense  or  whether  it  be  in  the  funding  sense. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  I  would  iust  say  that  the  FBI  would  be  happy  to 
invite  members  of  the  subcommittee  down  to  the  FBI  lab  to  get  a 
briefing  on  the  planned  CODIS  system  and  how  it  is  going  to  work 
so  that  you  could  better  understand  the  system  and  be  able  to  sup- 
port that.  So  we  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  would  appreciate  it,  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Hee^maN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Chabot. 

Ms.  Lofgren  just  walked  in. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  I  will  wait. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  OK 

Mr.  Chabot. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  apologize  for  being  a  little  late  this  morning.  I  had  several 
other  things  to  run  to.  I  first  wanted  to  offer  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  Mr.  Hagerman  and  Ms.  Whitson  on  the  loss  of  your 
daughter.  Words  are  just  beyond  any  of  us  to  talk  about  what  you 
have  gone  through. 

I  do  agree  completely  that  we  need  to  toughen  the  laws  relative 
to  sexual  predators.  I  think  we  need  a  death  penalty  in  this  coun- 
try that  works.  The  death  penalty  needs  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time  than  it  has  been  to  date.  I  just  hope 
this  committee  can  play  some  small  role  in  making  children's  lives 
in  this  country  safer.  Again,  my  deepest  sympathies  to  you  in  your 
loss. 

Mr.  McEwen,  I  just  had  a  brief  statement  and  then  just  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  you. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Sure. 

Mr.  Chabot.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  not  long  ago  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  various  problems  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  interstate  information  exchange  under  the  Interstate 
Parole  Compact,  and  I  would  be  very  interested  in  hearing  you  ex- 
pand on  your  remarks  on  the  NCIC  2000  Project,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  interstate  movement  of  State  parolees. 

I  would  also  commend  to  your  attention  a  very  useful  series  of 
articles  on  this  problem  that  appeared  in  my  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  that  Senator  DeWine  and  I  have  entered 
into  the  Senate  hearing  record. 

Will  the  NCIC  2000  Project  help  States  comply  with  the  Parole 
Compact? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Yes.  The  intention,  and  you  can  find  that  in  my 
remarks,  which  you  have,  is  to  establish  a  file  to  allow  for  in  a 
sense,  the  tracking  of  these  people  under  supervision,  parole,  pro- 
bation, and  so  on.  In  fact,  data  would  be  in  the  file  that  would 
serve  as  the  basis  for  keeping  track  of  registered  sex  offenders.  So 
that  is  planned. 

It  will  not  be  available  until  a  completion  of  that  system.  And 
unfortunately  it  is  taking  a  while  to  develop  that  because  it  is  a 
very  complicated  system.  But  we  certainly  expect  that  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Very  good.  Thank  you. 

As  I  say,  there  nave  been  severe  problems  involving  criminals 
who  get  paroled  in  one  State  and  the  go  into  another  State. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right. 

Mr.  Chabot.  It  has  been  hard  to  track  them  and  keep  track  of 
them.  Some  terrible  things  have  happened  with  these  folks  going 
from  one  State  to  another. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  We  fully  agree.  It  is  a  very  similar  problem.  I 
think  the  public  deserves  a  right  to  be  able  to  have  some  assurance 
that  we  know  where  these  people  are  and  have  some  information 
on  them. 

Mr.  Chabot.  OK. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chabot. 
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Ms.  Lofgren,  you  are  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  is  really  nothing  worse  than  having  a  child  be  victimized. 
I  mean  of  all  the  horrible  things  that  can  happen  in  the  world,  and 
there  are  many,  that  is  the  worst  thing,  I  think,  that  can  be  consid- 
ered. And  I  personally  don't  believe  that  pedophiles  ought  to  be  re- 
leased or  paroled.  I  mean,  they  ought  to  be  kept  away  from  poten- 
tial victims  completely. 

But  to  the  extent  that  our  system  is  still  in  transition  to  that, 
I  do  believe,  as  we  all  do,  that  is  it  is  important  that  law  enforce- 
ment be  aware,  as  well  as  parents,  so  that  they  can  take  steps  be- 
cause— ^following  along  on  the  Megan's  law  that  we  earlier  passed. 
Along  those  lines,  information  and — good  information  being  dis- 
seminated is  very  important.  I  was  interested  in  your  testimony  on 
the  NCIC  expansion  project  as  well  as  the  automated  fingerprint 
program. 

San  Jose,  CA,  my  hometown,  has  recently  gone  into  automated 
fingerprints  in  a  big  way  with  TRW,  and  in  fact  did  do  some  data- 
mining  to  discover  a  serial  rapist  in  a  part  of  town  using  those 
automated  fingerprints.  They  have  actually — I  mean,  it  is  not  inex- 
pensive, but  it  is  a  huge  time  saver  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  are 
looking  at  that  system  as  a  model  that  is  really  quite  workable  and 
easy  or  not? 

Mr.  McEwEN,  Well,  first  of  all,  we  are  very  encouraged  by  sys- 
tems like  California.  California  right  now  has  the  largest  system, 
lAFIS  system,  in  the  country.  And  what  we  are  developing  is  an 
integrated  automated  fingerprint  identification  system,  which  will 
include  as  one  of  its  elements  an  AFIS  part.  We  do  not  have  an 
AFIS  capability  at  the  FBI  at  the  moment  and  the  intention  is  to 
allow  for  the  integration,  the  tying  together,  of  all  of  these  State 
and  local  systems  into  our  system. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  So  that  you  are  looking  at  the  integrated  systems 
that  might  be  different  at  a  national  level? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Absolutely.  Yes.  In  other  words,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  strategy  for  allowing  for  these  systems  to  talk  to  each  other, 
which  they  currently  in  most  cases  cannot. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  In  the  Federal  system,  do — we  have  moved  to  com- 
puterized fingerprint  sampling  in  our  local  jail  at  home. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Aiid  many  of  the  police  departments.  Do  we  do 
that  in  the  Federal  system? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  right  now. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  You  don't  currently  do  it,  though? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  We  are  accepting  on  a  pilot  project  for  instance, 
electronic  submissions  of  fingerprints  right  now  from  the  Boston 
Police  Department  on  a  trial  basis.  In  fact,  I  am  going  to  be  up 
there  meeting  with  them  on  Friday,  looking  at  that  system.  But 
that  has  been  a  very  successful  pilot  and  we  expect  that  it  will  be 
the  model  for  our  new  system  on  a  statewide  or  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  think  I  made  this  comment  before  vou  came  in,  that  we  are 
converting  80,000  sets  of  fingerprints  a  day  right  now  to  computer- 
ized digital  images.  We  have  34  million  current  prints  on  file,  and 
as  you  might  expect,  this  is  going  to  take  a  while. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Sure. 
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Mr.  McEwEN.  But  we  expect  to  have  that  done  by  next  year,  well 
in  advance  of  the  implementation  of  our  new  system. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  Well,  that  is  a  huge  job,  that  you  get  ahead  of  the 
curve  if  every  new  print  is  also  computerized  as  you  are  going  back 
through  the  records, 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Exactly. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  The  other  question  I  have 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Eveiy  new  one  coming  in  now  is  computerized. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  OK.  That  was  a  question. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  In  the  data  base.  But  we  don't  have  any  way  right 
now — we  don't  have  a  system  in  place  to  do  it  exactly. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  The  other  question  I  had  had  to  do  with  NCIC, 
and  I  think  the  expansion  is  sound. 

But  there  is  the  ability  to  at  least  disseminate  some  information 
through  the  Internet  to  police  departments  that  you  might  not 
want  every  single  aspect  of  the  data.  But  for  example,  just  yester- 
day in  San  Jose,  Richard  Allen  Davis  was  convicted.  Had  the  infor- 
mation been  available  to  law  enforcement  of,  you  know,  who  he 
was  and  the  like,  it  is  at  least  possible  a  different  outcome  might 
have  occurred. 

And  in  the  case  of  people  who  are  on  parole,  who  are  career 
pedophiles,  if  that  information  were  made  available  through  the 
Internet  to  law  enforcement,  it  would  at  least  be  better  than  what 
we  have  now,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  optimal  system.  It  is 
cheap  and  easy  to  do. 

The  other  benefit  is  it  helps  to  disseminate  information  to  par- 
ents and  youth  groups  who  have  a  right  to  know  about  the  release 
or  parole  of  pedophiles.  Has  that  been  considered? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  not  considering  it.  The 
Internet,  unfortunately  there  are  not  a  lot  of  police  agencies  hooked 
up  to  the  Internet.  To  be  very  honest  with  you,  that  is  a  slowly 
evolving  process.  But  we  do  have,  in  our  NCIC  communications 
system,  a  connection  with  all  law  enforcement  agencies,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  And  so,  we  can  communicate  textual  informa- 
tion now  on  wanted  persons  and  so  on.  That  is  not  a  problem.  It 
is  just  a  matter  of  the  new  system  will  include  mugshots  and  fin- 
gerprint data  that  can  be  actually  transmitted  back  and  forth. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  Well,  could  I  ask  that  you  take  a  look  at  the  use 
of  the  Internet  and  report  back  at  some  point?  Because  whereas 
you  are  right,  that  a  lot  of  police  agencies  aren't  on  the  Internet, 
it  is  cheap  to  do.  They  all — at  least  in  the  urban  areas,  everyone 
has  computers  and  it  is  a  lot  cheaper,  frankly,  than  being  involved 
with  NCIC  and  you  could  certainly  coordinate  the  server  system. 
And  I  don't  want  you  to  answer  now 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Sure. 

Ms.  LoFGREN  [continuing].  That  will  it  or  won't  work,  but  I  think 
it  merits  review  and  investigation  by  your  Department. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  We  currently  have  an  extensive  FBI  Home  Page. 
Do  you  yourself  access  the  Internet? 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  Every  day,  but  I  haven't  looked  at  the  FBI  Home 
Page.  Maybe  I  will  do  that  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Please  do  it,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  data  on 
there  which  is  public  information.  We  have  the  10  most  wanted 
people  on  there.  We  have  their  photographs,  descriptors,  and  so  on. 
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In  fact,  just  recently  one  of  those  people  was  apprehended  be- 
cause of  that  home  page.  Somebody  saw  the  page,  saw  the  picture 
and  so  on.  So  it  is  available  to  the  public  right  now  but  it  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  communicate  to  law  enforcement  at 
this  point. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  I  know  my  time  is  up,  but  if  I  could  just  make  this 
final  comment.  I  know  some  of  the  nonprofit  groups  are — ^have 
home  pages,  Klaas  Foundation  does  and  others.  If  they  can  show 
the  missing  children  and  their  pictures,  it  seems  to  me  tnat  law  en- 
forcement ought  to  at  least  be  able  to  post  on  the  Internet  the  pic- 
tures of  the  parolees  and  the  pedophiles  so  the  parents  ought  to 
know. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Well,  I  suspect  there  are  some  legal  complications 
to  that.  So  those  are  things  that  you  would  have  to  consider,  but 
certainly  we  would  look  into  it. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Lofgren. 

I  just  want  to  wrap  up  the  testimony  that  you  are  giving,  Mr. 
McEwen,  with  a  question  that  relates  to  John  Walsh's  appearance 
here  earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress  in  which  he  described  when 
Adam  Walsh  his  son  had  been  abducted  a  rather  famous  case,  and 
how  difficult  it  was  to  get  information  sent  out  through  NCIC  or 
otherwise;  that  while  a  police  official  could  tap  into  the  system  and 
make  an  inquiry  there  was  no  way,  if  a  child  offense  or  an  abduc- 
tion occurred  in  Connecticut,  to  disseminate  to  every  little  local  po- 
lice office  nationwide  the  fact  that  this  had  occurred. 

You,  obviously,  have  a  Web  page  in  the  Internet  you  just  de- 
scribed to  Ms.  Lofgren,  but  does  NCIC  or  does  anything  you  are  de- 
veloping now  include  a  system  that  would  be  proactive  rather  than 
somebody  typing  in  and  making  a  request,  where  there  is  a  regular 
dissemination  of  information  that  says,  OK,  today,  yesterday,  last 
week,  in  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  California,  here  are  six  kids  that 
have  been  abducted.  They  are  missing  children.  Every  police  de- 
partment in  the  United  States  gets  notified.  Hopefully,  they  get  no- 
tified rather  quickly.  Is  that  contemplated  or  is  that  currently  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Well,  first  of  all,  there  is — it  is  easy  for  people  to 
put  in  to  what  we  call  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Tele- 
communications System  Network  to  transmit  information  about 
crimes  that  occur.  That  happens  all  the  time.  There  is  volumes  and 
volumes  of  communications  that  are  available  to  police  across  the 
country  about  these  types  of  things. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Excuse  me.  That  they  get  without  requesting  it? 
It  just  comes  automatically? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Yes.  It  is  in  the  system.  The  problem  is  when  you 
just  think  about  your  own  volume  of  mail  at  your  office,  and  those 
kind  of  things.  If  every  police  officer  had  to  know  about  every  crime 
that  happened  in  this  country,  there  are  thousands  everv  minute 
happening  all  over.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  information  overload,  and 
you  can't  expect  that  unless  you  trigger  certain  key  things. 

For  instance,  if  we  wanted  to  develop  some  kind  of  a  specialized 
category  for  just  sexual  oflFenders,  that  could  probably  be  done.  But 
the  data  actually  is  quite  efficiently  put  out  there. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  the  reason  I  ask  this,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  belabor  this,  but  it  seems  to  me,  whether  it  is  the  sex  offender, 
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maybe  that  is  a  category,  but  also  the  child  who  has  been  abducted, 
the  missing  child  him  or  herself,  is  something  that,  as  opposed  to 
anything  else  I  can  think  of,  other  than  the  10  most  wanted,  that 
would  be  veiy  beneficial  if  there  could  be  a  regular  updated  trans- 
mission in  some  way  that  is  received  on  machinery  in  every  police 
department  in  the  country's  office  and  that  somebody  pays  atten- 
tion to. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  program  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  the  police  departments  around  the  country  to  pay  at- 
tention to  this  particular  data.  You  know,  it  is  like — I  am  sure  they 
pay  attention  to  the  10  most  wanted.  That  has  just  been  there  for- 
ever, and  you  all  pump  it,  and  it  is  out  on  the  Internet.  I  know  that 
you  do  some  of  this.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
formalized  system  to  do  this,  if  there  isn't. 

Well,  I 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Can  I  ask  a  couple  of  quick  questions? 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Yes. 

Mr,  McEwen,  do  you  have  any  followup  to  that.  I  don't  think  you 
do;  do  you? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  What  you  just  said? 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  No.  The — I  just  got  a  note  from  Mr.  Bishop,  who 
is  one  of  my  aides,  and  he  said  that  we  are  actually  planning  for 
a  flagging  mechanism  that  will  allow  us  to  do  some  of  the  types 
you  are  talking  about.  That  is  part  of  that  planned  new  system. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Good. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  will  take  about  2  years — 80,000  a  day  is  going  to 
take  about  2  years  to  get  everybody  in;  is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  You  mean,  to  convert  the  card  file? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Right. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Yes.  In  1997,  we  expect  to  have  that  done.  That 
will  give  us  then  the  necessary  data  base.  But  what  you  have  to 
have  is  the  infrastructure  for  communicating  all  of  this.  That  is 
what  we  are  building  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Scott.  How  many  new  fingerprints  do  you  have  coming  in 
every  day? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Well,  we  are  averaging  right  now  somewheres 
around  45,000  a  day. 

Mr.  Scott.  Those  are  new  prints? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Those  are  new  sets  of  prints,  yes.  Now,  they  are 
not  all  necessarily  new  people.  They  may  have  been — a  small  per- 
centage of  those  are  actually  new  first-time  offenders. 

Mr.  Scott.  A  small  percentage? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Yes,  relatively  small. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  we  will  have  the  access — ^be  able  to  access  all  of 
the  information  by  1999? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  we  are  on  schedule  for  that  and  we  are  funded 
for  that? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  a  second  round,  but 
both  Mr.  Buyer  and  Ms.  Jackson  Lee  have  joined  us. 

Do  either  of  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Buyer.  No. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Buyer,  you  don't. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee,  do  you? 

You  are  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  an  area  that  I  have  great  interest  in,  as  all  of  our  committee 
members  do.  As  we  speak,  in  Texas  there  is  a  trial  proceeding 
based  upon  the  tragedy  of  a  murder  of  a  child,  of  course.  In  this 
instance,  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  a  neighbor. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  a  point  here  and  I  am  not  sure, 
Mr.  McEwen,  whether  or  not  you  raised  it,  and  my  apologies  for 
being  delayed  on  the  House  floor  and  not  hearing  your  testimony, 
but  with  the  new  thrust  toward  the  superhighway  and,  of  course. 
World  Wide  Webs  and  Internet,  I  am  seemingly  noting  a  point  that 
possibly  a  collection  of  data  bases  may  be  more  readily  able  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  period  of  time,  meaning  different  State 
data  bases,  and  I  am  dealing  with  sex-offender  issues. 

Where  are  we  and  what  can  we  do  to  assure  us  getting  access 
to  the — to  the  national  network?  If  it  is  more  costly,  if  it  is  more 
complex,  but  should  we  not  be  looking  to  that?  Wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter to  have  a  whole  rather  than  pieces  feeding  into,  you  know,  a 
national  scenario? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Well,  you  will  find  in  my  testimony,  which  you 
have  a  copy  of,  my  brief  reference  to  how  we  are  going  to  actually 
develop  a  system  to  keep  track  of  registered  sexual  offenders.  But 
the  Internet  issue  is  quite  a  different  issue  than  what  we  are  devel- 
oping. 

For  instance,  when  we  are  talking  about  developing  a  law  en- 
forcement network  that  allows  for  the  dissemination  and  commu- 
nicating of  information  among  governmental  agencies,  the  require- 
ments are  quite  different,  and  that  is  really  where  we  are  primarily 
concentrating  our  efforts. 

In  the  Internet  area,  which  is  a  very  useful,  an  increasingly  use- 
ful public  dissemination  tool,  the  public  is  really  making  a  lot  of 
access  to  that  and  it  has  been  very  successful.  We  have  actually 
found  it  to  be  very  helpful  in  a  lot  of  our  investigative  matters.  So 
we  are  increasingly  putting  more  into  the  FBI  Home  Page.  Other 
Federal  agencies  are  doing  similar. 

But  I  see  it  as  quite  a  different  communications  tool,  a  different 
tool  for  a  different  reason,  but  certainly  one  that  we  don't  want  to 
ignore. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  This  is  a  followup,  and  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinction being  made.  However,  will  your  focus  be  on  developing 
your  law  enforcement  data  base  by  individual  States  or  will  there 
De  a  national  sort  of  funneling  point  of  information  and  will  you 
rely  upon  New  York  or  California  or  Texas  having  a  data  base  and 
then  these  States  accessing  each  other's  data  base,  or  will  there  be 
a  central  reporting  point? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  That  decision  hasn't  finally  been  made  but  we  an- 
ticipate that  there  probably  will  be  a  national  data  base  in  the 
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NCIC  2000  system.  It  would  either  be  a  pointer  index  or  an  actual 
data  base  where  you  would  access.  That  is  what  we  are  considering 
right  now. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Have  you  gone  to  the  next  level  of  determin- 
ing, with  the  new  law  that  was  passed,  requiring  States  to  make 
the  information  available  about  child  molesters  in  areas  and  neigh- 
borhoods, et  cetera?  Is  there  reciprocity  of  citizens  accessing  the 
computer  base  or  the  database  to  find  out? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  I  am  probably  not  the  best  person  to  answer  that. 
First  of  all,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent legislation  and  some  of  the  proposed  legislation.  So 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  I  would  appreciate 

Mr.  McEwEN.  We  have  people  that  could  answer  that. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  I  will  secure  that  answer,  and  thank  you. 

I  jdeld  back. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  McEwen,  for  being  with  us  today.  Certainly  your 
timely  testimony 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  one  quick  followup 
question? 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  know,  listening,  I  remember  when  NCIC  was  first  kind  of 
gotten  into  by  the  FBI  in  the  early  seventies,  if  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McEwen.  Correct — late  sixties,  correct. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  And  it  was — at  least  I  first  learned  about  it  in  the 
1971-72  era.  It  seemed  like  a  good  thing  to  do  at  the  time.  How- 
ever, technology  has  really  moved  ahead  since  those  early  begin- 
nings. And  I  am  wondering,  since  we  never  really  fulfilled  the  po- 
tential, I  think,  of  NCIC  as  it  was  envisioned  back,  you  know,  20 — 
25  years  ago,  have  we  looked  at  using  the  Net  as  a  substitute  for 
what  we  failed  to  build  in  NCIC? 

For  example,  have  the  encrvption  of  material  by  police  agencies 
rather  than  trying  to  rebuild  something  new  in  the  data  trans- 
mission? 

And  then  also,  the  second  question  is:  What  use  are  we  making 
of  new  data  mining  software  programs  that  have  been  used  so  suc- 
cessfully in  police  investigations  for  the  retrieval  of  data  in  the 
central  recordkeeping? 

Mr.  McEwen.  Well,  as  I  mentioned  before,  most — all  police  agen- 
cies have  terminals  in  the  NCIC  NLET  System  already,  and  for 
those  that  don't,  they  have  access  to  it  through  a  system  at  the 
local  level.  So  there  is  not  a  problem. 

Mainly,  you  are  talking  about  a  communications  media  as  op- 
posed to  a  computerized  data  base  and  how  it  is  going  to  work.  And 
that  is  basically  what  we  are  building  in  the  NCIC  2000  mod- 
ernization program.  I  don't  think  we  are  ignoring  the  Internet  pos- 
sibilities, but  they  have  a  different  connotation.  I  mean,  that  is 
merely  just  another  communications  media. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Well,  you  can  use  the  Internet  as  a  post — as  a 
communications  media  or  you  can  use  it  as  a  data  transmission 
system. 
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Mr.  McEwEN.  Right.  Our  point  is  we  don't  lack  a  communica- 
tions system  at  the  moment  between  law  enforcement  agencies.  If 
you  are  looking  to  notify  the  public,  that  would  be  the  best  way  to 
do  it,  I  believe. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  What  about  the  data-mining  software  programs? 
Are  you  developing  your  own  new  proprietary  program  or  are  you 
looking  at  what  is  available  in  data-mining  programs  out  in  the 
private  sector? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  To  do  what? 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  To  retrieve  data.  You  mentioned,  for  example,  you 
get  huge  amounts  of  data. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  Every  single  day  and  it  is  hard,  you  can  get  over- 
whelmed by  information.  Unless  you  have  a  good  method  of  retriev- 
ing what  is  useful,  you  can  get  overwhelmed.  And  there  are — I 
mean,  supermarkets  can  tell  you,  you  know,  what  you  buy  through 
data-mining  programs. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right. 

Ms.  LoFGREN,  Do  we  use  what  is  available  commercially  or  are 
we  trying  to  build  our  own  system,  or  where  is  that? 

Mr.  McEwEN.  I  think  you  have  to  understand  that  what  we  are 
building,  for  instance,  in  the  lAFIS  system,  it  is  going  to  be  the  big- 
gest system  in  the  world.  It  is  not  something  that  you  can  go  buy 
off  the  shelf.  It  is  not  anything  that  has  ever  been  aone  before  and 
it  is  a  very  complicated  system. 

To  say  that  we  are  not  using  any  off-the-shelf  technology  in  the 
development  of  that  would  be  foolish,  because  we  really  are.  But 
for  the  most  part,  it  requires  the  development  of  a  whole  new  se- 
ries of  technologies  to  address  this  important  problem.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  done  before. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  I  would  like  to  come  over  and  take  a  look  at  it 
sometime. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  We  would  love  to  have  you.  In  fact,  we  are  in  the 
process,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  developing  a  live  demonstration  area  at 
headquarters.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  when  it  is  going  to  be  done, 
but  it  will  be  a  little  while  yet  and  the  intention  is  to  allow  you 
to  come  over  there  and  to  actually  see  what  we  are  doing  and  how 
it  works.  In  fact,  we  are  going  to  have  some  actual  online  activities 
in  that  demonstration  area. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  a  couple  of  years  ago — I  came  when  it  was 
a  little  bit  more  primitive  and  the  work  that  was  done  with  finger- 
prints was  being  shown  to  me.  At  that  point  in  time,  it  was  a  novel 
thing  to  try  to  put  a  fingerprint  into  a  computer.  So  you  have  come 
a  long  way. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Right. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  We  appreciate  you  being  here. 

Before  I  introduce  the  next  panel,  I  would  like  to  give  Ms.  Jack- 
son Lee  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  Hagermans  and  Ms. 
Whitson  today. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  I  wanted  to  explain  my  pursuing  of  the  line 
of  questioning  with  Mr.  McEwen.  It  is  because  of  the  leadership  of 
Martin  Frost  that  we  were  focusing  on  providing  a  national  net- 
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work  of  information  dealing  with  a  national  sex  offender  data  base, 
and  I  certainly  want  to  applaud  and  acknowledge  the  courage  of 
Donna  Whitson  and,  of  course,  Richard  Hagerman  from  Grand 
Prairie,  TX,  on  the  tragic  loss  of  their  daughter.  Amber,  to  be  able 
to  come  forward  now  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  national  in- 
formation, of  a  national  network. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  Monique  Miller,  in  Houston,  who  tragically 
at  4  years  old  was  killed  by  a  constant  and  often  repeated  sexual 
predator  of  children.  And  so  I  simply  wanted  to  welcome  you  and 
thank  you  for  your  courage  and  acknowledge  Congressman  Frost's 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  hoping  that  we  move  this  legislation 
extremely  quickly  so  that  we  can  have  this  national  network,  and 
that  was  why  I  was  questioning  Mr.  McEwen. 

I  wanted  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  national  technology  and  be 
sure  that  we  recognize  the  importance  of  referring  State  sex  of- 
fender information  to  a  national  network  so  that  all  children  in 
America  can  be  impacted. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  do  so  and  ac- 
knowledging these  very  courageous  parents  who  have  lost  what 
many  of  us  look  upon  as  our  little  angels.  And  so  I  give  to  you  both 
my  sympathy  but  also  my  commitment  to  fight  with  Congressman 
Frost  and  others  to  ensure  that  we  make  this  a  safe  place  for  chil- 
dren in  America. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  You  are  certainly  welcome,  Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  I 
know  that  your  business  did  not  allow  you  to  be  here  when  they 
testified,  but  they  gave  very  compelling  and  courageous  testimony, 
and  you  are  quite  right  in  commending  them  for  that. 

I  would  like  now  to  call  our  third  and  finally  panelist,  Mr.  Ernie 
Allen. 

Mr.  Allen  has  served  as  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  &  Exploited  Children  since  1989. 
The  National  Center's  work  is  well-known  and  well-respected  by 
members  of  this  subcommittee.  Prior  to  joining  the  National  Cen- 
ter, Mr.  Allen  held  positions  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
Jefferson  County,  KY,  and  as  the  director  of  public  safety  for  Louis- 
ville, KY.  Mr.  Allen  is  an  attorney  and  has  taught  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Louisville  and  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  received  the  Ellis  Island  Medal  of  Honor  in  1993. 

Welcome  again  for  coming  before  us.  We  certainly  appreciate  the 
work  you  are  doing  and  welcome  you  to  testify  this  morning. 

Your  entire  statement  is  admitted  into  the  record  without  objec- 
tion, and  you  may  summarize,  give  us  any  portion  of  it  you  wish. 

Mr.  Allen. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  E.  ALLEN,  FRESmENT,  NATIONAL 
CENTER  FOR  MISS^G  &  EXPLOITED  CHILDREN,  ALEXAN- 
DRIA, VA 

Mr.  Allen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  summarize 
briefly. 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  you 
today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Center  for  Missing  &  Exploited 
Children. 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  thanks  and  admiration  for  the 
courage  of  Richard  ana  Donna  in  telling  their  story  today.  It  really 
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is  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  these  cases,  and  we  certainly  are 

grateful  for  their  willingness  to  put  themselves  on  display  and 
uild  a  legacy  for  Amber. 

I  also  want  to  say  thanks  to  Congp'essman  Frost  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  Certainly  we  have  been  in  touch  with  his  office 
and  are  very  supportive  of  the  Amber  Hagerman  Child  Protection 
Act,  and  also  to  report  to  you  that  we  have  been  working  with  Con- 
gressman Zimmer  on  his  bill  and  with  Senator  Gramm  and  Senator 
Biden  on  their  bill  regarding  the  tracking  of  sex  offenders  and  the 
identification  of  sex  offenders  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Gutknecht  in  the  effort  to  create  standards  and  guidelines  for 
States. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  timely  and  important  issue,  and  I  commend 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  committee  for  addressing  it. 

You  stated  very  clearly  and  well  in  your  opening  statement  the 
severity  of  the  problem,  and  I  don't  want  to  reiterate  that,  but  I 
do  think  it  is  important  to  note  for  the  committee  that  it  is  now 
well-established  that  most  of  the  victims  of  sex  offenders  in  the 
United  States  are  kids.  I  don't  think  that  is  well-understood. 

The  National  Victim  Center  Research,  which  you  cited,  indicated 
that  61  percent  of  the  rape  victims  in  America  are  less  than  18 
years  of  age.  So  this  is  a  timely  and  important  issue. 

Sex  offenses  and  sex  offenders  are  particularly  troubling  for  us, 
and  this  has  been  a  real  focus  of  the  work  of  the  National  Center 
for  Missing  &  Exploited  Children  for  a  number  of  years,  for  several 
reasons.  One  is  that  sex  offenders  are  associated  with  the  greatest 
risk  of  psychological  harm.  Most  victims  of  sex  offenders  are  chil- 
dren. Unlike  other  criminals,  sex  offenders  are  often  perceived  to 
suffer  from  psychological  disorders  requiring  special  attention  and, 
of  course,  research  has  demonstrated  that  they  have  a  high  propen- 
sity to  reoffend. 

We  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  sex  offender  registration  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  provided  you 
with  in  the  testimony  is  our  report  of  the  49  State  sex  offender  reg- 
istry laws.  I  think  that  is  extraordinary  progress. 

I  would  note  for  the  committee  that  the  California  law  is  almost 
50  years  old,  enacted  in  1947,  and  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  asked 
Attorney  General  Dan  Lundgren  of  California  if  he  could  tell  us 
what  number  of  those  registered  sex  offenders  had  been  specifically 
convicted  of  crimes  against  child  victims.  And  so  California  ran 
that  data  base,  and  of  the  60,000-plus  registered  sex  offenders  in 
California,  61  percent  had  been  convicted  of  their  offenses  against 
children.  Another  18  percent  had  been  convicted  of  offenses  against 
both  children  and  adults.  So  conservatively,  we  believe,  and  the 
Justice  Department's  recent  data  confirms  that,  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  victims  of  sex  offenders  in  America  are  less  than  18 
years  of  age. 

The  sex  offender  registry  issue  is  making  great  progress.  Only 
Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Columbia  remain,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Governor  Weld  has  taken  a  strong  position 
on  this  in  Massachusetts.  The  Massachusetts  House  has  passed 
such  a  statute  unanimously.  We  await  action  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Council  Member  Bill  Lightfoot  has 
worked  with  us  and  he  has  introduced  a  bill  in  D.C.,  and  we  hope 
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that  it  will  soon  become  law  so  that  every  State  will  have  a  sex  of- 
fender registry. 

Now,  as  you  will  note  from  the  list  that  I  have  provided  you,  one 
of  the  challenges  is  that  the  registries  differ.  There  is  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity. The  California  law  provides  lifetime  registration.  Others 
are  very  different. 

Nonetheless,  and  as  you  know,  you  played  a  key  role  in  that 
through  the  passage  of  the  Jacob  Wetterling  Crimes  Against  Chil- 
dren Registration  Act  in  the  1994  crime  bill.  It  was  anticipated, 
and  a  part  of  the  congressional  discussion,  that  we  would  create  50 
State  networks  or  50  State  registries,  but  that  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tional network,  a  national  registry,  that  would  flow  from  those  50 
State  registries  was  clearly  contemplated  and  discussed. 

The  Wetterling  Act  also  discussed  the  Community  Notification 
Program,  which  through  your  action  and  the  passage  of  a  national 
Megan's  law  has  brought  that  closer  to  reality.  Thirty-five  States, 
including  Alabama,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  just 
this  year  have  enacted  commimity  notification  laws.  So  sex  of- 
fender registries  and  community  notification  procedures  are  moving 
forward.  And  that  leads  us  to  the  question,  the  focus  of  your  hear- 
ing today,  do  we  need  a  national  network  to  exchange  and  distrib- 
ute registry  information? 

We  believe  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  an  unequivocal 
yes.  The  benefits  of  a  network  and  database  would  enable  us  to  ad- 
dress and  overcome  a  number  of  specific  obstacles. 

One,  as  I  pointed  out,  50  State  registries  would  be  sufficient  if 
no  sex  offender  ever  moved  interstate.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not 
the  case.  A  central  Federal  data  base  and  verification  system  would 
ensure  that  these  individuals  don't  fall  through  the  cracks. 

Second,  as  with  sex  offender  registries.  State  Megan's  laws  will 
be  less  effective  in  the  larger  scope  if  offenders  can  evade  them 
simply  by  moving  across  State  lines.  We  at  the  center  are  already 
receiving  letters  from  prison  inmates  asking  for  information  about 
which  States  have  notification  programs  and  how  relatively  active 
and  aggressive  those  notification  programs  are.  Clearly,  offenders 
are  shopping  for  States  where  they  are  at  the  least  risk  and  the 
least  opportunity  for  exposure. 

And  finally,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  child  molesters  often  seek 
legitimate  access  to  their  victims.  In  1993,  this  Congress  passed 
the  National  Child  Protection  Act,  known  as  the  Oprah  bill,  to  pro- 
vide a  national  system  of  background  screening.  A  national 
database  of  sex  offenders  would  strongly  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  background  screening. 

Thus,  we  support  a  national  system,  created  from  those  50  State 
programs.  Nonetheless,  and  one  of  the  points  I  do  want  to  point 
out,  is  that  I  think  there  are  some  significant  issues  and  consider- 
ations that  this  committee  needs  to  think  about.  And  let  me  also 
add  that  we  also  support  building  that  system  into  and  making  it 
a  part  of  NCIC  2000.  I  think  it  is  a  great  vehicle  that  reaches  the 
Nation's  17,000  police  departments  in  the  most  credible  way.  How- 
ever, building  a  national  data  base  takes  time  and  it  costs  money. 
Right  now,  we  have  49  State  systems  that  verify  in  terms  of  their 
requirements  and  their  content. 
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Second,  I  think  the  experience  from  State  and  local  governments 
across  the  country  is  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  used,  it  has  to  be  user- 
friendly,  has  to  be  viewed  as  positive,  easily  accessible  and  an  effec- 
tive resource  for  State  and  local  governments. 

Third,  timeliness  of  response  is  key.  It  can't  take  weeks  and 
months  to  get  ahead  to  get  an  answer.  Clearly,  the  vision  of  NCIC 
2000  is  that  that  would  not  be  the  case.  But  I  think  that  is  a  factor 
this  committee  needs  to  think  about.  We  need  to  address  the  lack 
of  uniformity  if  we  are  going  to  build  a  national  system. 

What  are,  in  fact,  the  criteria  for  inclusion  of  records  or  data  into 
such  a  national  system?  We  support  the  movement  toward  a  na- 
tional database  and  a  national  system.  However,  we  also  believe 
that  if  it  appears  that  the  creation  of  such  a  network,  such  a  sys- 
tem, is  going  to  take  some  time  and  cost  to  do,  that  there  are  some 
possible  interim  or  incremental  steps  that  the  committee  should 
think  about. 

Congresswoman  Lofgren  talked  about  the  use  of  cyberspace  and 
the  use  of  technology.  We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  consider,  for 
very  little  cost,  the  creation  of  a  network  of  existing  State  reg- 
istries. That  would  allow  using  online  computer  technology  these 
State  networks — these  State  registries  to  interact  with  each  other; 
if  nothing  else,  a  kind  of  glorified  E-mail.  And  I  submit  as  a  model 
for  that,  the  National  Missing  Children's  Network  established  by 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  &  Exploited  Children. 

There  are  17,000  police  departments  in  the  United  States  and  so 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  with  our  network  is  replicate  the  airlines 
hub-and-spoke  system  through  creating  a  State  clearinghouse  in 
each  State  which  is  connected  through  a  secure  network  online 
with  us.  We  are  able  to  transmit  images  and  information  instantly 
across  the  country  to  those  clearinghouses,  which  then  commu- 
nicate with  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  their  State. 

Thus,  there  is  the  ability  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  commu- 
nicate directly  online  with  another  State.  There  is  the  ability  for 
those  States  to  communicate  with  us. 

Again,  I  don't  suggest  it  as  a  permanent  fix,  but  I  think  because 
there  are  designated,  dedicated  agencies  in  each  one  of  49  States 
now,  hopefully  soon  to  be  51,  that  are  in  control  of  these  data, 
transmitting  and  sharing  these  data  with  law  enforcement,  that  it 
does  make  some  sense  to  look  at  a  network  of  State  registries, 
which  communicate  and  query  information  back  and  forth. 

The  other  attractiveness,  I  would  submit,  about  such  an  ap- 
proach is  that  it  is  relatively  inexpensive.  What  we  would  be  talk- 
ing about  is  essentially  52  PC's  and  modems  and  the  ability  to  ac- 
cess 51  separate  State  data  bases  as  opposed  to  a  national  data 
base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  as  a  step  on  the  way  to  creating 
a  national  data  base,  if  that  is  the  direction  that  Congress  chooses 
to  follow. 

In  summary,  we  are  grateful  for  your  leadership  and  concern  and 
express  our  strong  support  for  the  creation  of  some  national  net- 
work to  share  and  exchange  these  kinds  of  data. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Allen  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Ernest  E.  Allen,  President,  National  Center  for 
Missing  &  Exploited  CraLDREN 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren (NCMEC),  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  issue  of 
national  tracking  and  information  sharing  regarding  convicted  sex  offenders. 
NCMEC  is  workmg  closely  with  Congressman  Zimmer  in  the  House  and  Senators 
Gramm  and  Bid  en  in  the  Senate,  and  is  enthusiastic  about  the  Sexual  Offender 
Tracking  and  Identiflcation  Act  of  1996. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  describing  the  National  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children.  Established  in  1984,  NCMEC  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization  worising 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to  find  missing  children  and  pre- 
vent cnild  victimization.  Serving  as  the  national  resource  center  or.  missing  and  ex- 
ploited children  as  required  under  the  Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act  of  1984 
f>assed  by  Congress,  NCMEC  provides  assistance  to  parents,  law  enforcement,  pub- 
ic and  private  agencies,  legislators,  and  other  professionals  handling  cases  of  miss- 
ing chilaren  and  child  sexual  exploitation. 

NCMEC  is  the  only  nonprofit  organization  granted  online  access  to  NCIC  and 
NLETS,  and  operates  the  national  child  pornography  tipline,  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service. 

NCMEC  monitors  state  laws  on  a  variety  of  child  protection  topics.  In  September, 
1994  we  released  our  first  "Report  Card  to  the  Nation,"  which  tracked  and  rated 
all  fifty  states  in  the  area  of  child  protection  legislation.  One  of  the  primary  areas 
of  focus  in  that  report  was  the  issue  of  sex  offenses  against  children. 

There  is  growing  recognition  that  most  sex  offense  victims  are  children,  and  that 
reporting  is  still  low.  The  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  reported  that  "only  one  to 
ten  percent  of  child  molestation  cases  are  ever  reported  to  police."  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  65.6%  of  inmates  of  state  prisons  serving  time  for  rap>e 
and  sexual  assault,  committed  their  offenses  against  children.  A  National  Victim 
Center  survey  estimated  that  61%  of  rape  victims  are  less  than  18  years  of  age,  29% 
less  than  11.  The  primary  motive  for  the  abduction  of  children  by  non  family  mem- 
bers is  sexual. 

On  April  14,  1992  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  one  in  six  prisoners  in  state 
and  federal  prisons  is  a  sex  offender.  It  noted,  "the  number  of  imprisoned  sex  offend- 
ers is  growing  at  a  rate  second  only  to  drug  crimes,  in  large  part  because  of  an  in- 
creased wiUingness  of  victims  to  report  the  crimes."  For  many  reasons,  sex  offenses 
and  sex  offenders  evoke  special  concern: 

(1)  sex  offenses  are  associated  with  the  greatest  risk  of  psychological  harm; 

(2)  most  victims  of  sex  offenders  are  children; 

(3)  unlike  other  criminals,  sex  offenders  are  or  ten  perceived  to  suffer  from 
psychological  disorders,  requiring  special  public  policy  attention; 

(4)  research  has  demonstrated  that  many  sex  offenders  have  a  high  propen- 
sity to  reoffend. 

Community  safety  could  only  be  guaranteed  if  all  sex  offenders  received  life  sen- 
tences without  parole.  This  is  not  only  unrealistic,  it  is  not  good  policy.  Since  most 
sex  offenders  will  eventually  return  to  the  community,  the  community  is  interested 
in  policies  and  practices  which  will  insure  the  greatest  level  of  safety.  A  comprehen- 
sive criminal  justice  response  to  sex  offenders  includes  incarceration,  treatment, 
community  supervision  and  community  notification. 

For  many  years  NCMEC  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  sex  offender  registration. 
Currently,  forty-nine  (49)  states  have  passed  legislation  on  this  topic,  beginning 
with  California  in  1947  and  most  recently  Nebraska  and  Vermont  in  1996.  Ten 
states  have  enacted  such  laws  since  1995.  Only  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  remain,  and  both  have  pending  bills. 

The  registration  of  convicted  sex  offenders  reentering  the  community  is  a  control 
that  helps  protect  children  from  victimization.  Since  sexual  attraction  of  these  of- 
fenders to  children  may  not  be  curable,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  high 
propensity  of  such  offenders  to  reoffend,  states  have  good  reason  to  monitor  the 
whereabouts  of  convicted  sex  offenders.  Protecting  the  public,  especially  children, 
from  sex  offenders  is  a  primary  governmental  interest. 

The  experience  of  these  registries  reinforces  the  conclusion  that  these  offenders 
pose  risks  to  children.  Attorney  General  Dan  Lungren  of  California  reported  that 
61%  of  the  more  than  60,000  registered  sex  offenders  in  California  were  convicted 
of  offenses  against  victims  who  were  less  than  18  years  of  age,  and  another  18% 
victimized  both  children  and  adults. 

The  sex  offender  registry  assists  law  enforcement  in  investigating  cases  involving 
sexual  offenses  against  children  by  providing  immediate  access  to  computerized  in- 
formation on  convicted  felony  sexual  offenders  living  in  the  community.  In  light  of 
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the  fact  that  these  cases  are  extremely  diflicult  for  law  enforcement  to  Investigate 
and  victims  of  sexual  offenses  frequently  suffer  long-term  effects  as  a  result  of 
crime,  a  sex  offender  registry  provides  law  enforcement  with  a  valuable  investiga- 
tive tool. 

A  key  im]}etus  to  the  creation  of  sex  offender  registries  in  every  state  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jacob  Wetterling  Crimes  Against  Children  and  &xually  Violent  Of- 
fender Registration  Act  by  Congress  in  the  1994  Crime  BUI.  Rep.  Jim  Ramstad  of 
Minnesota  provided  strong  leadership  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  achieve  passage  of  the 
bill  honoring  Jacob  is  name. 

The  Wetterling  Act  mandated  that  each  state  set  up  a  sex  offender  registry  pro- 
gram and  provided  a  program  model  in  an  attempt  to  offer  guidance  and  encourage 
uniformity.  The  model  used  was  the  original  registry  of  this  type,  enacted  in  Wash- 
ington state  in  1990.  The  fiill  thrust  of  tne  Wetterling  Act  was  and  ideal  of  50  state 
sex  offender  registries  nationwide.  Although  no  sex  offender  registry  network  was 
established  by  the  Wetterling  Act,  such  an  idea  was  contemplated  as  a  future  ideal 
by  legislators  at  the  time.  The  state  by  state  approach  was  seen  as  a  proper  and 
loncal  step  towards  such  a  national  registry  network  system. 

The  Wetterling  Act  more  clearly  contemplated  community  notification  programs, 
going  so  far  as  to  suggest  passage  of  such  legislation.  However,  again,  it  cud  not 
mandate  such  passage,  despite  considerable  debate  among  the  drafters  of 
Wetterling.  Such  a  mandate  was  again  seen  as  a  future  component  to  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  the  Wetterling  Act,  and  softer  language  encouraging  state  enactment 
was  used  instead. 

Congress  has  now  mandated  states  to  develop  programs  to  notify  victims  and  wit- 
nesses about  the  location  of  sex  offenders,  throu^  its  passage  of  a  national 
"Megan's  Law."  NCMEC  believes  that  community  notification  programs  as  described 
in  the  Crime  Bill,  that  permit  law  enforcement  to  release  relevant  and  necessary 
information  to  the  public  when  necessary  for  public  protection  £ire  an  appropriate 
way  to  handle  dissemination  of  information  about  sex  offenders  reentering  the  com- 
munity. 

To  date  thirty-four  (34)  states  have  enacted  community  notification  laws,  includ- 
ing Alabama,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  in  1996.  Similar  proposals 
are  under  consideration  across  the  country. 

With  the  enactment  of  a  national  Megan's  Law,  we  will  soon  have  the  ability  to 
identify  those  most  dangerous  offenders  representing  the  greatest  threat  to  the  com- 
munity. Research  from  Washington  state  mdicates  that  community  notification  has 
worked  well.  There  have  been  lew  cases  in  which  there  have  been  unlawful  acts  di- 
rected toward  the  released  offender.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  community 
has  received  the  information  and  used  it  responsibly. 

Sex  offender  registration  and  community  notification  procedures  are  just  one  part 
of  an  overall  strategy  of  dealing  with  sex  offenders.  The  community  should  not  get 
a  false  sense  of  security  because  these  programs  are  available.  Vigorous  prosecution, 
strong  sentencing,  comprehensive  treatment,  and  rigorous  follow-up  should  also  be 
part  of  the  strategy. 

This  history  leads  us  to  the  primary  question  before  the  Committee  today:  do  we 
need  a  national  network  to  exchange  and  distribute  sex  offender  registry  informa- 
tion to  law  enforcement  agencies?  We  believe  the  answer  is  an  unequivocal  "Yes." 

The  benefits  of  a  national  sex  offender  registry  network  and  database,  such  as  en- 
visioned in  the  Gramm/Biden  bUl  are  enormous,  and  would  enable  us  to  address  and 
overcome  several  new  obstacles: 

(1)  Fifty  individual  state  sex  offender  registries  would  be  sufficient  if  no  sex  of- 
fender ever  moved  interstate.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case.  Indeed,  these  of- 
fenders tend  to  be  particularly  transient,  probably  due  to  the  need  to  conceal  the 
darker  side  of  their  lives  and  seek  out  new  victims.  As  these  offenders  move,  they 
can  easily  get  lost  in  the  paper  shufiling  from  state  to  state.  A  central,  federal 
database  and  verification  system  would  ensure  that  these  individuals  do  not  "fall 
through  the  cracks." 

(2)  As  with  sex  offender  registration  laws,  state  "Megan's  Laws"  will  be  less  effec- 
tive in  the  larger  scope  if  offenders  can  evade  them  simply  by  moving  across  a  state 
line.  Already,  NCMEC  receives  letters  from  prison  inmates  requesting  information 
about  which  states  have  notification  programs  and  which  do  not.  The  existing  state 
laws  lack  uniformity,  with  many  only  providing  the  ability  to  query  a  state  database 
regarding  a  particular  individual,  while  others  are  far  more  active  in  their  dissemi- 
nation of  information.  The  most  dangerous  offenders  are  not  stupid.  We  must  have 
an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  foresight  if  we  are  going  to  protect  our  children. 

(3)  Child  molesters  dedicate  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  and  effort  to  obtaining 
legitimate  access  to  children.  This  includes  securing  positions  in  day  care  centers, 
youth  organizations,  schools,  community  centers,  ete.  Congi^ess  has  passed  legisla- 
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tion  providing  for  national  records  checks  for  such  positions.  A  national  database  of 
sex  offenders  would  strongly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  background  screening. 

Thus,  we  strongly  support  building  a  national  system  from  the  fifty  state  pro- 
grams. Nonetheless,  there  are  some  issues  and  considerations  which  must  be  consid- 
ered: 

( 1)  building  a  national  database  takes  time  and  costs  money; 

(2)  such  a  database  must  be  "user-friendly,"  viewed  as  a  positive,  easily  acces- 
sible, effective  resource  by  state  and  local  governments; 

(3)  timeliness  of  response  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  is  a  primary  con- 
cern; 

(4)  we  must  address  the  lack  of  uniformity  between  the  various  state  systems 
at  the  current  time.  While  the  Crime  Bill  provides  guidelines  and  criteria,  it 
will  take  some  time  before  there  is  necessary  consistency  and  uniformity. 

While  we  support  the  movement  towtird  a  national  database  and  national  system, 
there  are  possible  interim  or  incremental  steps  which  could  be  achieved  for  modest 
dollars  in  the  short  run.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  build  a  national  network  of 
state  sex  offender  registries,  allowing  the  state  agencies  responsible  for  managing 
such  data  to  be  connected  online  with  their  counterparts  in  every  other  state. 

This  is  the  model  used  by  NCMEC  for  its  national  (and  increasingly  international) 
missing  children's  network.  NCMEC  transmits  images  and  information  to  law  en- 
forcement around  the  country  via  an  online  networic  through  state  missing  children 
clearinghouses.  These  clearinghouses  communicate  with  NCMEC  online  and  with 
each  other.  This  secure  netwoni  is  queriable  by  anv  of  the  participants. 

Thus,  using  that  model,  a  state  registry  in  Oklahoma  could  query  its  counterparts 
around  the  country  based  on  a  name,  date  of  birth,  or  other  descriptive  information. 
Also,  as  in  the  missing  children's  networic,  such  a  state  network  could  include  the 
abUity  to  transmit  high  quality  photographs  of  these  offenders  for  identification  pur- 
poses. 

Such  an  effort  would  require  equipping  and  training  state  registries,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  an  online  network.  However,  the  costs  would  be  modest,  requiring  that  we 
build  a  network,  provide  personal  computers  and  modems  to  each  site,  and  would 
only  entail  52  systems;  i.e.,  50  states,  plus  DC,  plus  a  central  clearinghouse  at  the 
FBI  or  elsewhere. 

We  don't  view  such  an  approach  as  the  optimum  or  necessarily  as  the  long-term 
solution,  but  it  is  one  which  could  be  accomplished  quickly  and  inejcpensively,  and 
could  link  states  and  state  databases  nationwide  to  assist  in  identifying  convicted 
sex  offenders  moving  state  to  state. 

In  summary,  we  are  grateful  for  your  leadership  and  concern,  and  express  our 
strong  support  for  the  creation  of  a  national  network  to  exchange  information  be- 
tween states  and  track  the  movements  and  whereabouts  of  convicted  sex  offenders. 
We  are  most  willing  to  provide  advice  or  assistance  to  make  it  a  reality. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SEX  OFFENDER 
REGISTRY  STATUTES  BY  STATE 


•  Required  to  register  within  30  days  of  release. 

•  Roster  iv.aintained  by  Sheriff  and  State  Dept.  of  Public  Safety. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement  only. 

•  Penalty  for  failure  to  register  is  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  year  or 
more  than  five  years  and  in  addition  may  be  fined. 

Ma.  Code  §  13A-1 1-200  to  13A-11-203 

Alaska 

•  Required  to  register  within  7  days  of  release  with  sute  police  or  municipal 
police. 

•  Required  to  register  for  15  years  for  first  offense,  lifetime  if  convicted  of  two 
or  more  offenses. 

•  Nouce  of  registration  req  jements  posted  at  place  where  public  applies  for 
driver's  license,  identification  card,  or  vehicle  regiscrauon. 

•  Wnnen  nonce  of  change  of  address  required  within  10  days  of  change. 

•  Annual  verificanon  of  address  information  required. 

•  Dcpanmenl  of  Public  Safety  maintains  central  registry. 

•  Only  certain  information  in  the  central  registry  can  be  disclosed  to  the  public. 

•  Penalty  for  failure  to  register,  provide  annual  verification,  or  change  of  address 
is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

Alaska  Siai.  §§  12.63.010.  11.56.840.  IS.65.087.  28.05.048.  3330.012. 
33.30.035.  33.30.901 

Arizona 

Required  to  register  within  30  days  of  coming  to  count>-  of  residence. 

•  Required  to  promptly  notify  regarding  change  of  address. 
r  Information  is  maintained  by  Depanment  of  Public  Safety 

!•  Registry  information  retained  for  15  years  for  offenses  involving  children.  10 

years  for  others. 
^  Nonficauon  at  law  enforcement  discretion. 
^  Two  tier  notification  based  on  offense. 
[  Guidelines  to  be  developed. 

Failure  to  comply  is  class  6  felony. 

Ariz.  Rev.  Siai.  Ann.  5  13-3821  to  13-3824 
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Arkansas 

•  Required  to  register  with  Chief  of  Police  within  30  days  of  coming  to  county  of  residence. 

•  Notified  regarding  duty  to  register  at  time  of  discharge  or  parole. 

•  Local  law  enforcement  relays  information  to  State  Police  and  pertinent  local  law  enforcement 
of  change  of  address. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Required  registration  period  of  10  years. 

•  Can  apply  to  Circuit  Court  for  relief  of  duty  to  register. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement  only. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  class  A  misdemeanor. 

Ark.  Stat.  Ann  §  12-12-901  to  12-12-909 

California 

•  Required  to  register  with  Chief  of  Police  or  Sheriff  within  14  days  of  coming  to  county  of 
residence. 

•  Must  also  register  with  Campus  Police  of  University  of  California  or  California  State  University 
if  living  on  campus  of  its  facilities. 

•  Registration  Information  of  Juveniles  must  be  destroyed  when  person  reaches  age  25 
or  has  records  sealed. 

•  Notified  regarding  duty  to  register  at  time  of  discharge  or  parole. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Local  law  enforcement  of  last  registry  relays  information  to  State  Department  of  Justice,  which 
in  turn  notifies  local  law  enforcement  of  new  place  of  residence. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement  only. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  a  misdemeanor  with  a  Minimum  Mandatory  sentence  of  90  days  and  one 
year  probation. 

•  Duty  to  register  coupled  with  mandate  to  provide  blood  and  saliva  sample  of  DNA  typing. 

•  Annual  verification  of  address  required. 

•  Operation  of  a  "900"  telephone  number  to  allow  limited  public  access  to  registry.  (Effective 
7/1/95) 

Cal.  Penal  Code  §  290.  290.2,  290.3  and  290.4 

Colorado 

•  Required  to  register  with  Chief  of  Police  or  Sheriff  within  7  days  of  coming  to  city  or  county 
of  residence. 

•  Required  to  notify  of  change  of  address. 

•  .Applies  to  juvenile  offenders. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  a  misdemeanor  with  a  mandatory  90  day  sentence  and  a  second  or 
subsequent  conviction  for  failure  to  comply  with  registration  requirement  is  a  felony  with  a  1 
year  mandatory  sentence. 

•  State  central  registry  may  be  established.    No  cenaal  data  collection  point  at  this  time. 

•  Notification  at  discretion  of  law  enforcement. 
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•  Expiration  of  requirement  to  register  varies  depending  on  crime  for  which  offender  convicted. 

Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  §  18-3-412.5 

Connecticut 

•  Failure  to  register  for  parolees  and  probationers  may  result  in  revocation  of  parole  or  probation. 
Full  hearing  is  held. 

•  Probationers  and  parolees  may  be  required  to  undergo  treatment. 

•  Must  register  for  10  years. 

•  5  days  prior  to  release  from  correctional  facility  authorities  shall  register  individual  with  local 
law  enforcement  in  community  where  individual  will  reside. 

•  If  it  is  less  than  one  year  since  conviction  for  sexual  assault  in  another  state  and  now  live  in 
state,  individual  must  register  within  5  days  of  residency.   Failure  to  register  is  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor. 

•  If  within  1  year  of  sentence  terminadon,  must  notify  law  enforcement  of  change  of  address. 

•  Local  law  enforcement  agency  maintains  registry  information  for  1  year  after  sentence 
termination. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement,  employers  conducting  background  checks, 
and  at  the  discretion  of  the  police  chief.    Unlawful  disclosure  is  a  Class  C  misdemeanor. 

Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  §  54-102R.  et  seq. 

Delaware 

•  Register  within  30  days  of  moving  into  community  upon  release  from  confinement. 

•  Juvenile  sex  offenders  also  required  to  register. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days  to  the  State  Police. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  misdemeanor. 

•  Two  or  more  convictions  for  failure  to  register  is  a  felony. 

•  If  on  parole/probation  and  fail  to  register,  parole/probation  will  be  revoked. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement  only,  but  employers  may  make  inquiry 
of  State  Police  if  pan  of  background  screening  process  for  employing  a  person  to  work  with 
children. 

Del.  Code  Ann.  tit.  11  §4120 

Florida 

•  Applies  to  any  felony  conviction. 

•  Required  to  register  with  Shenff  within  48  hrs.  of  entering  county  of  residence. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  second  degree  misdemeanor. 

Fla.  Star.  Ann  §  775.13 

•  Sexual  Predator  Act. 

•  Requires  database  be  maintained  by  FDLE  with  24  hour  access. 

•  Requires  registration  with  FDLE. 

•  Covers  sexual  offenders  moving  into  the  state  also. 

•  Required  to  report  change  of  address  within  48  hours  of  change. 


L  Ott'eoder  Reeunuoa  bv  Suce 
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•  Failure  to  register  is  a  third  degree  felony. 

Fla.  Star.  Ann.  §77521 

•  Notification  of  sexual  predators. 

•  Applies  retroactively  beginning  October  1,  1983. 

•  Factors  for  consideration  are  enumerated. 

•  Notice  to  general  community  will  be  given  through  publication  in  newspapers. 

•  Threat  determination  will  be  made  in  a  full  hearing  before  a  circuit  coun;  the  state  attorney 
bears  burden  to  prove  threat  exists. 

Fla.  Senate  Bill  56  (effective  10/1/95) 

Georgia 

•  State  Board  of  Pardons  and  Parole  to  adopt  rules  for  registry  as  conditions  of  parole. 

•  Offender  required  to  give  nouce  of  name,  address,  crime  for  which  convicted,  and  date  of 
parole  to  superintendent  of  public  school  district  where  resides  and  to  the  county  sheriff. 

•  Information  to  be  provided  within  10  days  of  release  or  10  days  of  establishing  residence  in 
county. 

•  Notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Failure  to  register  or  providing  false  information  is  misdemeanor  and  violation  of  parole. 

•  County  sheriff  maintains  registry  for  the  county. 

•  Registry  open  for  public  inspection. 

•  Duty  to  register  ends  with  completion  of  terms  of  parole. 

Ga.  Code  Ann.  §  42-9-44.1 

Hawaii 

•  Only  applies  to  felony  sexual  assault. 

•  Must  register  within  three  days. 

•  Police  chief  forwards  information  to  lav/  enforcement  agency  only  "if  applicable." 

•  Includes  photo  and  fingerprints. 

•  No  community  notification  of  any  kind  allowed. 

•  May  petition  for  relief  after  five  years. 

•  Hearing  shall  have  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

•  If  petition  is  denied,  offender  cannot  apply  again  for  one  year. 

•  Failure  to  register  will  result  in  a  misdemeanor. 

•  Retroactive  to  ten  years. 

Hawaii  Public  Act  160  (effective  1/1/96) 

Idaho 

•  Required  to  register  within  5  days  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  residence. 

•  Required  registration  period  of  10  years. 

•  Notification  of  change  of  address  within  5  days. 

•  Failure  to  register  or  providing  false  information  is  a  felony. 

Idaho  Code  §  I8-S301  to  S3 11 
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Illinois 

•  Required  to  register  with  Chief  of  Police  within  30  days  of  coming  to  county  of  residence 

•  Informed  of  duty  at  time  of  release,  discharge  or  parole. 

•  Central  registry  maintained  by  Division  of  Criminal  Investigation. 

•  Information  in  central  registry  cross-checked  with  missing  child  database. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Verification  in  person  every  90  days. 

•  Required  registration  period  of  10  years. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  Class  4  Felony,  with  a  minimum  sentence  of  7  days  in  county  jail. 

730  Illinois  Compiled  Statutes  15011  to  150/10 

Indiana 

•  Required  to  register  with  local  enforcement  authority  where  resides  or  intends  to  reside  for 
more  than  7  days. 

•  Notification  of  change  of  address  within  7  days. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  misdemeanor. 

•  Indiana  Criminal  Justice  Institute  updates  registry  every  6  months. 

•  Must  register  for  10  years. 

•  Institute  shall  make  registry  available  on  disk  to  defined  entities  that  screen  individuals  who 
may  be  hired  to  work  with  children. 

Ind.  Code  5-2-12 

Iowa 

•  Required  to  register  with  local  sheriff  for  10  years. 

•  Juveniles  only  required  if  court  so  finds. 

•  Must  register  within  10  days  of  establishing  residency. 

•  Annual  verification  through  nonforwardable  notice  for  regular  offenders;  every  3  months  if 
designated  "sexual  predator." 

•  S200.00  fee  if  found  to  be  a  designated  sex  offender. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  an  aggravated  misdemeanor  for  first  offense;  class  D  felony  for  second  or 
subsequent  offense.  Automatic  revocation  of  parole  or  probation  if  criminal  offense  was  against 
a  minor,  constituted  sexual  exploitation,  or  was  sexually  violent:  class  C  felony. 

•  Central  registry'  maintained  by  Dept.  of  Public  Safety. 

•  May  petition  dept.  for  relief  from  requirement. 

•  Information  available  to  law  enforcement,  government  agencies  conducting  background  checks, 
and  when  necessary  to  protect  the  public  any  information  regarding  a  criminal  offense  against 
a  rrunor.  sexual  exploitation,  or  sexually  violent  offenses  may  be  released.  Also  available  to 
member  of  the  public  following  specific  written  request. 

•  .Applies  retroactively  if  currently  under  supervision  or  treatment. 

Iowa  Senate  File  93  (1994) 
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Kansas 

•  Required  to  register  within  15  days  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  residence. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Informed  of  duty  to  register  prior  to  time  of  discharge,  parole  or  release. 

•  Required  registration  period  of  10  years  for  fust  conviction,  lifetime  for  second  or  subsequent 
conviction. 

•  Can  apply  to  the  court  for  relief  of  duty  to  register  upon  showing  by  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  of  rehabilitation. 

•  Registry  information  provided  to  law  enforcement  subject  to  disclosure  to  any  person. 

•  Violation  of  the  act  is  a  class  A  nonperson  misdemeanor. 

Kan.  Stat.  Ann.  §  22-4901  to  §  22^910 

Kentucky 

•  Registration  period  applies  on  or  after  January  1,  1995. 

•  Required  to  register  within  14  days  after  release  with  local  probation  and  parole  office  in 
county  where  resides. 

•  Notification  of  change  of  address  within  14  days  of  change. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

•  Required  to  register  for  a  period  of  10  years  following  discharge  from  confinement  or  10  years 
following  maximum  discharge  date  on  probation,  whichever  period  is  greater. 

•  Registry  information  available  to  law  enforcement  agencies  only. 

KRS  Chap.  17.510 

Louisiana 

•  Required  to  register  within  30  days  of  conviction  or  release,  or  45  days  of  establishing 
residence. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  required  within  10  days. 

•  Penalty  for  failure  to  register  is  a  fuie,  one  year  imprisonment  or  both  for  first  time  offenders. 

•  Required  registration  period  is  10  years. 

•  Registry  information  available  to  the  public  only  when  necessary  for  public  protection. 

La.  Rev.  Stat.  §  15:540-549.  and  §  15:578(A)(7) 

Maine 

•  Required  to  register  within  1 5  days  of  probation  or  discharge. 

•  Required  registration  period  is  15  years  from  sentencing  or  discharge. 

•  Required  notification  of  change  of  address  within  5  days  of  moving. 

•  Penalty  for  failure  to  register  is  a  Class  E  crime. 

Maine  Rev.  Stat.  34-A  c.ll  §§  1101  to  1104 
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Maryland 

•  Must  register  with  local  law  enforcement  within  7  days  of  entering  jurisdiction. 

•  Notification  to  schools,  community,  religious  and  child  or  youth  organizations  at  discretion  of 
local  law  enforcement. 

•  Each  local  agency  to  develop  guidelines  for  notification. 

•  Central  registry  maintained  by  Dept.  of  Public  Safety  and  Correctional  Services. 

•  Notification  to  individual  community  members  upon  specific  written  request 

•  Must  register  for  10  years. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  misdemeanor  with  penalty  of  3  years  of  less  and/or  a  S5,000  fine. 

•  Notice  given  co  new  residents  upon  application  for  driver's  license. 

Maiyland  S.B.  79  (effective  Oct.  1.  J  995) 

Michigan 

•  Includes  attempts  or  conspiracy  to  commit  offense  as  well  as  actual  offense. 

•  Includes  those  convicted  before  effective  date  on  probation/parole  or  committed  to 
corrections  facility. 

•  Applies  to  juvenile  offenders  also. 

•  Designates  with  whom  individual  must  register  depending  on  status. 

•  Written  notice  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Required  registration  period  of  25  years  if  first  conviction.    Lifetime  registration  if  second 
or  subsequent  conviction. 

•  State  police  maintains  database  of  registrants. 

•  Violation  of  registration  requirements  is  felony.    Revocation  of  probation,  parole,  or 
youthful  trainee  status  for  willful  violation. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement  only. 

•  Misuse  of  registry  information  by  unauthorized  individual  subject  to  criminal  penalty. 

•  Individual  whose  registry  information  is  revealed  has  a  civil  cause  of  action  for  treble  damages. 

Michigan  Senate  Bill  397  (1994)  (effective  W/l/95) 

Minnesota 

•  Registration  of  predatory  offenders. 

•  Informed  of  duty  at  time  of  release,  discharge  or  parole. 

•  Registered  by  Commissioner  of  Corrections  upon  release,  who  relays  information  within  3  days 
to  State  Police 

•  Required  to  register  with  Probation  Officer  within  14  days  of  supervised  release  from  prison. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Failure  to  register  change  of  address  may  require  registration  for  five  additional  years. 

•  Required  registration  period  of  10  years. 

•  Registry  information  for  law  enforcement  purposes  only. 

Minn.  Stat.  §  243.166 
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Mississippi 

•  Required  to  register  with  sheriff  of  the  county  of  residence  who  disseminates 
information  to  State  Depanment  of  Public  Safety. 

•  Required  to  register  within  3  days  of  establishing  residence  or  30  days  if  current  resident. 

•  Failure  to  register  if  convicted  of  a  felony  is  a  fine  of  $1,500  -  5,000.  or  imprisonment 
for  1  to  5  years;  if  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  fine  is  $100  -  1,000.  or  imprisonment  for 
for  30  days  to  1  year. 

•  Required  to  register  for  15  years. 

•  Notice  given  at  sentencing. 

•  DNA  blood  sample  taken. 

•  Includes  out-of-state  convicts. 

•  Includes  juveniles  twice  adjudicated. 

•  Procedures  for  being  relieved  of  duty  to  register  specified. 

Mississippi  Senate  Bill  2482  (Regular  Session  1994) 

Missouri 

•  Itemizes  who  is  required  to  register  including  persons  convicted  on  or  after  July  1,  1979. 

•  Those  required  to  register  must  do  so  within  30  days  of  the  effective  date  of  the  law  or  within 
14  days  of  entering  a  community  within  the  state. 

•  Act  takes  effect  January  1.  1995. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Registration  information  includes  fingerprints,  photograph,  information  on  crime  committed,  and 
disposition. 

•  Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol  will  maintain  central  registry  for  the  state. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  by  courts,  prosecutors  and  law  enforcement. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  class  A  misdemeanor. 

Mo.  Rev.  Stat.  §  568.045 

Montana 

•  Required  to  register  with  law  enforcement  within  14  days  of  coming  to  county  of  residence. 

•  Informed  at  time  of  sentencing,  release,  of  duty  to  register. 

•  Department  of  Corrections  and  Human  Services  to  maintain  central  registry. 

•  Immediate  notification  to  local  law  enforcement. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Registration  included  photographs  and  fingerprints. 

•  Registration  costs  paid  by  the  registrant. 

•  Required  registration  for  life;  may  petition  for  relief  after  10  years.    Notice  of  relief  hearing 
sent  to  victim  of  last  offense. 

•  Failure  to  comply  results  in  incarceration  of  two  to  five  years,  and  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

•  Community  notification  permitted  only  after  department  petition  to  court,  based  on  necessity 
of  public  protection. 

Mont.  Code  Ann.  §  46-18-254  and  §  46-23-501  to  507 
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Nebraska 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  5  days. 

•  Required  registration  period  of  10  years. 

•  Determination  of  "sexually  violent  predator"  by  court;  must  register  until  court  releases  from 
obligation. 

•  Annual  verification  for  regular  offenders;  every  three  months  if  designated  "sexually  violent 
predator." 

•  Informed  at  time  of  sentencing  of  duty  to  register. 

•  Immunity  for  good  faith  action  of  law  enforcement,  their  employees,  and  state  officials. 

•  Attorney  General  and  State  Patrol  to  develop  guidelines. 

•  Must  register  within  5  days  of  becoming  subject  to  the  act. 

Nebraska  Legislative  Bill  645  (effective  111/97) 

Nevada 

•  Required  to  register  within  48  hrs.  of  coming  to  county  of  residence. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Informed  at  time  of  release,  probation,  parole  or  discharge  of  duty  to  register. 

•  Can  apply  to  District  Court  for  relief  of  duty. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  misdemeanor. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement  only. 

Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §  207.151  to  207.157 

New  Hampshire 

•  Required  to  register  annually  within  30  day  of  the  anniversary  of  release. 

•  Written  nptification  required  within  10  days  of  changing  residence. 

•  Roster  maintained  by  Sheriff  and  the  Municipal  Police. 

•  Required  registration  period  is  for  life. 

•  Registry  information  available  to  law  enforcement  only. 

•  Penalty  for  noncompliance  is  a  misdemeanor. 

New  Hamp.  Rev.  Stat.  §  63 2 -A: II  to  §  63 2 -A  19 

New  Jersey 

•  Applies  to  adult  and  juvenile  offenders. 

•  Required  to  register  within  120  days  of  effective  date  of  Act  if  previously  convicted, 
adjudicated,  or  found  not  guilty  by  reasons  of  insanity  or  within  70  days  of  first  residing  in  or 
returning  to  a  jurisdiction  in  the  State. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Notice  of  obligation  to  register  provided  at  time  of  disposition  of  case  by  the  court,  release 
into  the  community,  notice  at  place  where  public  applies  for  a  drivers  license,  advenisement 
by  the  .Attorney  General  within  30  days  of  effective  date  of  law  to  give  notice  to  the  public. 

•  State  Police  maintains  central  database. 

•  Information  about  registered  offenders  may  be  released  when  necessary  for  public  protection. 
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•  Immunity  for  public  employees/agency  for  good  faith  action  in  releasing  information. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  crime  of  the  fourth  degree. 

NJ.S.  2C:52-2 

New  Mexico 

•  Must  register  with  county  sheriff  within  30  days;  or  45  days  after  entering  state. 

•  Failure  to  register  or  to  provide  false  information  is  a  misdemeanor. 

•  Dept.  of  Public  Safety  to  maintain  central  registry. 

•  DepL  may  exchange  information  with  other  states  so  long  as  the  information  will  not  be 
disseminated. 

•  Information  retained  for  20  years  for  offenders  with  child  victims;  10  years  for  all  others. 

•  Notification  and  dissemination  to  law  enforcement  only. 

New  Mexico  Senate  Bill  481  (effective  July  I,  1995) 

New  York 

•  Distinguishes  between  sex  offenders  and  sexual  predators  based  on  crime. 

•  Required  to  register  within  10  days  of  release,  discharge,  etc. 

•  Retroactive  application  to  those  now  on  parole  and  probation. 

•  Must  register  annually  for  10  years  if  a  sex  offender;  lifetime  registration  for  sexual  predators 
with  verification  every  90  days. 

•  Three-tier  notification  procedure.  Designauon  determined  by  newly-created  Board  of  Examiners 
and  recommended  to  sentencing  judge.   Judge  has  final  decision. 

•  Offender  may  petition  court  for  relief  from  obligation. 

•  900  telephone  number  for  private  citizens;  general  information  issued;  penalty  for  misuse. 

•  Textual  subdirectory  of  Level  in  sexual  predators  available  for  public  inspection  at  local  law 
enforcement  sites;  penalty  for  misuse  of  information. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor;  subsequent  offense  is  a  Class  D  felony. 

New  York  S.B.  ll-b  (effective  180  days  from  signature)  (1995) 

North  Carolina 

•  Must  register  within  ten  days. 

•  Applies  to  out-of-state  convictions. 

•  Must  register  for  ten  years. 

•  Includes  photograph  and  fingerprints. 

•  Public  must  request  information  in  writing. 

•  Registry  open  to  public  inspection;  including  photos. 

•  May  provide  entire  registry  to  community  groups. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  class  three  misdemeanor;  second  offense  is  a  felony. 

•  Opportunity  exists  for  exemption. 

•  The  offender  bears  the  burden;  clear  and  convincing  evidence  standard. 

N.C.  Senate  Bill  53  (effective  111196) 
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North  Dakota 

•  Required  to  register  with  Sheriff  within  10  days  of  entering  county  of  residence. 

•  Written  notification  required  within  10  days  of  changing  residence. 

•  Registration  requirement  must  be  stated  in  court  records  at  time  of  sentencing. 

•  Registration  period  is  for  10  years. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  a  misdemeanor;  second  offense  is  a  felony. 

•  Statements,  photographs  and  fingerprints  required  under  this  act  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

•  Public  notification  at  law  enforcement  discretion. 

ND.  Cent.  Code  §12.1-32-15 

Ohio 

•  Required  to  register  with  Chief  of  Police  within  30  days  of  coming  to  county  of  residence. 

•  Informed  prior  to  discharge,  release,  parole  or  probation  of  duty  to  register. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Required  period  of  registration  is  10  years. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement  only. 

Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  §  2950.01  to  2950.08 

Oklahoma 

•  Required  to  register  with  Dept.  of  Corrections,  within  10  business  days  of  conviction/suspended 
sentence. 

•  Register  with  Sheriff,  District  Attorney  upon  release. 

•  Required  penod  of  registration  is  10  years  (reduced  to  two  if  successfully  complete  treatment 
program). 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  to  law  enforcement  only.  Some  law  enforcement  records 
specified  as  open  to  the  public. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  misdemeanor. 

Okla.  Stat.  Ch.  8B  §  581  to  587 

Oregon 

•  Registration  upon  release. 

•  Notification  of  change  of  address  within  30  days,  or  once  a  year  if  no  change  has  taken  place. 

•  May  apply  to  Circuit  Coun  for  relief  of  duty  to  register  after  10  years. 

•  Failure  to  register  and  failure  to  file  annual  reports  separate  violation. 

•  Victim  of  registrant  may  access  information  about  individual,  but  access  may  be  revoked  if 
information  misused. 

Oregon  Stat.  §  181.518  to  519 
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Pennsylvania 

•  Pre-sentence  assessment  by  State  Board  to  assess  sexually  violent  predators;  presumption  of 
sexually  violent  predator  status  if  convicted  of  registration  offense;  presumption  may  be 
rebutted  by  offender  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  standard. 

•  Lists  factors  for  Board  consideration. 

•  Court  determination  based  on  Board  findings;  full  protections  for  defendant  at  full  judicial 
hearing. 

•  May  petition  court  for  review  no  sooner  than  one  year  prior  to  release  or  at  five  year  intervals 
thereafter. 

•  Applies  to  probations  and  parolees  as  well  as  released  offenders. 

•  Must  register  with  new  state  if  offender  moves. 

•  Quanerly  verification  for  sexually  violent  predators;  annual  for  other  offenders. 

•  Must  provide  change  of  address. 

•  Penalty  for  noncompliance  is  a  3rd  Degree  Felony. 

•  Notification  to  victims  of  sexually  violent  predators. 

•  Written  notification  of  sexually  violent  predators  to  neighbors,  local  directors  of  county  child 
services  agency,  local  superintendent  of  schools,  day  care  center,  college  presidents. 

•  Provides  time  frame  for  notification. 

•  Detailed  information  available  to  public  upon  request. 

•  Good  faith  immunity  for  government  officials  and  those  receiving  mandatory  notification. 

•  State  police  to  maintain  registry  and  write  regulations  and  guidelines  for  law  enforcement  and 
write  guidelines  for  recipients  of  sexually  violent  predator  notification. 

•  Determines  composition  of  Board;  four  year  terms. 

•  Ten  year  duration  for  most  offenders. 

•  Lifetime  parole  for  sexually  violent  predators. 

•  Mandatory  monthly  counseling  for  sexually  violent  predators  to  be  paid  by  parole  commission 
if  offender  unable  to  pay. 

•  Mandatory  life  imprisonment  of  sexually  violent  predators  for  subsequent  conviction. 

•  Removes  coun  discretion  for  lesser  sentences  and  supersedes  sentencing  guidelines. 

•  No  duty  of  disclosure  upon  real  estate  professionals. 

•  Effective  May  1996. 

Pennsylvania  Senate  Bill  II  (effective  1/1/96) 

Rhode  Island 

•  Required  to  register  with  chief  of  police  within  30  days  of  coming  to  city/town  of  residence. 

•  Notification  of  duty  to  register  prior  to  time  of  discharge/parole. 

•  Juvenile  offenders  duty  to  register  e.xpires  at  age  25  at  which  time  records  shall  be  destroyed. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  by  law  enforcement  only. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  a  misdemeanor. 

•  Relief  from  duty  to  register  upon  granting  of  petition  for  expungement  of  records. 

RJ.  Gen.  Laws  §  11-37-16 
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South  Carolina 

•  Juvenile  sex  offenders  required  to  register. 

•  Lifetime  registration. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days  of  change. 

•  If  move  out  of  state,  must  give  notice  to  sheriff  of  last  SC  county  lived  in  of  out  of  state 
address. 

•  If  required  to  register  in  another  state  and  move  into  state,  must  register  within  60  days. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  felony  with  a  $1000.  fine  and  90  day  sentence  for  first  two  offenses. 

•  Failure  to  register  a  third  or  subsequent  time  is  a  felony  with  a  $1000.  fine  and  1-5  year 
sentence. 

•  Arrest  for  failure  to  register  is  actual  notice  of  duty  of  register. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  by  law  enforcement  or  those  authorized  by  the  court. 

S.C.  Code  Ann.  §  23-3^00  to  23-3^90 

South  Dakota 

•  Registration  of  convicted  adult  sex  offenders. 

•  Applies  retroactively. 

•  Penalty  for  misuse  of  public  information. 

•  Required  to  register  within  10  days  of  entering  county  with  local  law  enforcement  if 
intend  to  stay  for  more  than  30  days. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  Class  1  misdemeanor  for  first  offense;  any  subsequent  violation 
is  a  Class  6  felony. 

•  Central  registry  only  open  to  law  enforcement. 

•  Applies  to  out-of-state  offenders. 

•  Annual  registration  with  local  law  enforcement  required. 

•  Public  and  nonpublic  schools  and  child  welfare  agencies  may  submit  names  for  screening 
for  employment  to  local  law  enforcement  agency  and  will  be  notified  if  name  is  in  regisff>'. 

S£>.  Codified  Laws  §22-22-31 

Tennessee 

•  Required  to  register  with  local  law  enforcement  where  resides  within  10  days  of  release  on 
probation,  parole,  or  discharge  from  incarceration  without  supervision,  or  within  10  days  of 
changing  residence. 

•  Tennessee  Bureau  of  Investigation  maintains  central  registry. 

•  Verification  of  registration  information  every  90  days. 

•  Information  about  registration  requirements  will  also  be  disclosed  periodically  through  the  state 
through  the  use  of  press  releases,  public  service  announcements,  and  other  public  information 
activities. 

•  Required  to  register  for  10  years. 

•  Process  for  relief  from  registration  requirement  described  in  statute. 

•  Knowing  falsification  of  registration  form  or  disclosing  required  information  is  a  class  A 
misdemeanor  tor  first  offense  and  class  E  felony  for  second  or  subsequent  offense 

Tenn.  Code  Ann.  §38-6-110 
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Texas 

•  Required  to  register  with  local  law  enforcement  where  resides  or  intends  to  reside  more  than 
7  days. 

Registration  not  later  than  seventh  day  after  arrival  in  the  municipality. 
Local  law  enforcement  shall  report  information  to  state  Dept.  of  Public  Safety. 
Informed  prior  to  discharge,  release,  parole  or  probation  of  duty  to  register. 
Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  7  days. 
Must  verify  address  in  person  after  establishing  residency. 
Officials  to  verify  address. 

May  share  and/or  forward  inform.ation  to  other  states  that  have  registration  requiremenL 
Registration  information  of  juveniles  must  be  destroyed  when  person  reaches  age  21. 
Failure  to  register  is  a  class  A  misdemeanor. 

May  petition  District  Judge  for  relief  of  duty  to  register,  and  for  relief  from  public  notification. 
Required  period  of  registration  is  10  years. 

Notification  in  English  and  Spanish  in  at  least  one  general  circulation  newspaper  for  offenders 
with  child  victims:  parolees  and  probationers  to  bear  the  cost  of  publication  in  their  cases. 
Notification  to  public  schools. 

Central  database  is  considered  public  domain:  may  be  accessed  through  wrinen  request. 
Tex.  Penal  Code  Ann.  Title  llOA  Art.  6252-13c.J 

Utah 

•  Includes  state  hospital  commitments. 

•  Informed  of  duty  at  release  or  discharge. 

•  Written  notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Required  period  of  registration  is  five  years. 

•  Failure  to  comply  is  class  A  misdemeanor. 

•  Offender  may  not  change  his/her  name  until  registration  requirements  have  established. 

Utah  Code  Ann.  §  77-27-21.5 

Vermont 

•  Informed  of  duty  at  release  or  discharge. 

•  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  maintain  registry. 

•  Department  of  Public  Safety  will  immediately  transmit  conviction  data  and  prints  to  the  FBI. 

•  Required  to  register  within  10  days  of  moving  into  state. 

•  Determination  of  "sexually  violent  predator '  by  coun:  clear  and  convincing  evidence  needed 
that  offender  is  likely  to  engage  in  predatory  sexually  violent  offenses:  may  petition  to  remove 
designation  after  10  years. 

•  .Annual  verification:  every  90  days  for  sexually  violent  predators. 

•  Required  to  report  a  change  of  address  within  3  days. 

•  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  maintain  a  record  of  sex  offender  addresses  that  will  be  updated 
everv  3  months. 
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•  Registry  information  available  to  law  enforcement  agencies,  to  state  and  federal  agencies  for 
background  checks,  and  employers  who  are  authorized  by  law  to  request  records  and 
information  for  public  protection. 

•  Notification  of  victim  at  victim's  request. 

•  Failure  to  comply  will  result  in  a  sentence  of  no  more  than  2  years  and  a  fine  of  no  more  than 
$1000:  second  offense  will  result  in  a  sentence  of  no  more  than  3  years  and  a  fine  of  no  more 
than  $5,000. 

•  Registration  period  of  10  years. 

•  Departments  of  Public  Safety  and  Corrections  will  submit  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Act  to  the  Legislature  on  1/5/96. 

•  Retroactive  application  to  7/1/86 

Vermont  Senate  Bill  217  (effective  911196)  (1996) 

Virginia 

•  Required  to  register  within  30  days  of  release. 

•  Re-register  within  30  days  of  change  of  address. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  Class  1  misdemeanor. 

•  Procedures  for  expungement  from  registry  specified. 

•  Includes  juveniles  tried  and  convicted  in  circuit  court. 

•  State  Police  shall  keep  and  maintain  the  registry. 

•  Information  shall  be  disseminated  upon  request  to  criminal  justice  agencies; 
public  and  nonpublic  schools,  child  welfare  agency,  or  a  register  or  unregistered 

small  family  day-care  home  only  for  screening  employees  or  volunteers  for  employmenL 
Va.  Code  Ann.  §  192-298.1  -  298.3:  §  19.2-390.1:  §  46.2-323:  §  53.1-1 16.i 

Washington 

•  Registration  within  24  hours  for  in-custody  /  10  days  for  out  of  custody;  upon  release  from 
confinement  or  active  supervision. 

•  Includes  juveniles  in  registration  requirement. 

•  Includes  offense  of  illegal  cyber  communications  with  a  minor. 

•  Sex  offenders  convicted  but  not  sentenced  to  confinement  must  register  immediately. 

•  New  Residents  must  register  within  30  days  of  arriving  in  the  state. 

•  Failure  to  register  constitutes  a  per  se  violation. 

•  Coun  may  relieve  juvenile  offender  of  duty  to  register  under  certain  circumstances. 

Wash.  Rev.  Code  §  9A.44.130  and  9A.44.140 

West  Virginia 

•  Register  within  30  days  of  moving  into  jurisdiction. 

•  Notification  of  change  of  address  within  10  days. 

•  Registration  period  of  10  years. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  misdemeanor. 

•  Registry  information  accessible  by  law  enforcement  only. 

W.Va.  Code  §  61-SF-2 
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Wisconsin 

•  Registration  period  of  15  years  from  discharge. 

•  Requires  notification  of  change  of  address,  school  enrollment,  or  employment  within  14  days. 

•  Requires  submission  of  specimen  for  DNA  analysis. 

•  Notification  of  duty  to  register  prior  to  discharge. 

•  Intentional  failure  to  comply  carries  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000,  9  months  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

•  Information  is  kept  confidential  and  may  only  be  used  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 

•  Knowing  violation  of  confidentiality  carries  a  maximum  fine  of  $500,  30  days  in  prison,  or 
both. 

Wis.  Stat.  §175.45 

Wyoming 

•  Effective  on  January  1,  1995  for  offenses  committed  on  or  after  January  I,  1985. 

•  Written  notice  of  change  of  address  to  county  sheriff  within  10  days. 

•  Information  can  be  disclosed  only  to  those  persons  authorized  to  received  criminal 
history  record  information. 

•  Procedures  for  being  relieved  of  duty  to  register  specified. 

•  Failure  to  register  is  a  high  misdemeanor;  subsequent  failure  to  register  is  a  felony. 

Wyo.  Stat.  §  7-19-301  to  7-19-306 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Allen. 
I  am  going  to  be  very  brief  in  my  questions  because  you  have  had 
an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  testimony,  as  you  usually  give 
us. 

Plus,  I  want  to  give  any  of  our  colleagues  a  chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions because  we  have  a  series  of  votes  coming  up.  But  I  do  have 
two  quick  ones. 

One  of  them,  with  regard  to  interstate  sex  offenders  crossing 
State  lines,  that  type  of  thing,  do  we  have  any  data,  do  you  have 
any  data,  that  would  give  us  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tnat  prob- 
lem? I  don't  know  if 

Mr.  Allen.  No  real  meaningful  data.  There  is  lots  of  anecdotal 
examples.  And,  frankly,  most  of  the  stories  that  we  can  cite  are  not 
really  the  dramatic  cases  but  more  the  offender  who  achieves  a  po- 
sition in  a  school  system  or  a  child-serving  organization,  and  who 
then  victimizes  children.  Then  there  is  sort  of  a  negotiation  of  that 
person  to  leave  quietly  to  avoid  prosecution  and  to  avoid  any  civil 
lawsuits.  There  are  countless  stories  of  those  people  who  then  move 
to  another  State,  obtain  a  new  position  and  do  it  all  over  again. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  That  is  all  anecdotal.  We  don't  have  any  col- 
lected and  hard  data,  studies  that  have  been  done  or  police  data 
or  anything  of  that  nature,  do  we? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  In  the  1994  Crime  Act,  there  were  guidelines  in- 
tended to  promote  uniformity,  as  we  have  discussed  and  you  did, 
too.  What  do  you  see  as  the  teeth  in  that  as  far  as  the  incentives 
to  ensure  this  increasing  uniformity  and  do  you  recommend  any- 
thing to  speed  up  that  process? 

Mr,  Allen.  Well,  I  think  the  results  from  the  1994  crime  bill  on 
this  issue  have  been  dramatic.  We  have  grown  from  39  States  with 
registries,  to  49  States;  10  States  have  passed  laws  since  that  en- 
actment. And  the  two  remaining  are  trying  to  do  that. 

The  law  did  set  minimum  standards,  and  minimum  require- 
ments. And  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  now  is  working 
with  the  Justice  Department  to  make  sure  that  those  minimums 
are  met  in  terms  of  timing  and  distribution  of  data,  and  all  of  that. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  starting  place.  If  there  are  minimum  re- 
quirements, then  the  fact  that  California  would  do  lifetime  reg- 
istration, which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  10-year,  I  am  not  sure  is  a 
real  problem. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  That  is  their  choice. 

Mr.  Allen.  Right. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Ms.  Lofgren. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  quick 
since  we  do  have  a  vote. 

I  agree  very  much  with  your  suggestion  that  we  do  something 
using  the  Net  on  an  interim  basis,  not  as  a  replacement  for  what 
NCIC  will  ultimately  be,  but  something  is  better  than  nothing  and 
that  is  a  long  and  expensive  process  to  get  done. 

I  would  just  ask  this:  Whether — you  know,  50  State  legislatures 
need  to  make  up  their  own  minds  on,  you  know,  how  they  are 
going  to  deal  with  this  issue,  and  we  know  that  there  are  a  variety 
of  factors  in  every  State.  However,  I  will  bet  you  that  those  State 
legislatures  would  like  to  know  if  their  State  is  being  selected  as 
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the  home  of  choice  by  pedophiles  looking  for  an  easy  place  to  go, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  that — without  using  names,  if  you  could 
share,  not  here  on  the  spot,  but  the  information  that  you  are  get- 
ting from  offenders? 

I  think  that  information  ought  to  be  made  available  to  State  leg- 
islatures so  that  they  can  consider  that  among  the  many  factors 
that  they  consider  in  legislation. 

Mr.  Allen.  Absolutely.  In  fact,  similar  stories  have  been  used  as 
impetus  for  the  passage  of  sex  offender  registry  laws  and  commu- 
nity notification  laws. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  If  you  have  that  kind  of  summary  data,  if  you  can 
summarize  the  anecdotes,  I  would  certainly  value  having  that.  If 
you  could  make  it  available  to  me,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  will  create  a  report  for  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Given  the  time,  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  That  would  be  very  good.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Buyer,  do  you  have  anything  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Buyer.  No. 

I  would  just — I  have  two  compliments,  one  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  also  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  Mr.  Allen.  In  looking  at  what 
all  is  done,  you  have  exercised  a  great  deal  of  leadership  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

My  apologies  to  the  first  panel,  but  I  have  just  now  read  your 
testimony  and  it  is  very  moving. 

I  was  sitting  here  just  reminiscing  sort  of  from  my  own  prosecu- 
tion days.  These  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  that  I  ever 
dealt  with,  is  what  do  you  do  with  a  pedophile  or  an  individual  who 
has  a  severe  character  defect  that  cannot  be  cured?  And  so  we  have 
got  these  laws  that  end  up  sending  them  to  prison  and  then  when 
they  serve  their  time  they  come  out  and  they  still  have  their  severe 
character  defect. 

I  was  just  sitting  here  contemplating  how  much  we  are  going  to 
go  through  this  great  expense  in  our  society  to  have  some  type  of 
monitoring  system,  yet  when  they  look  at  a  child  they  will  have  the 
same  mood  and  emotion  as  I  may  looking  at  an  adult  female.  But 
they  look  at  a  child  and  they  think  it  is  normal. 

And  how  we  as  a  society  come  to  struggle  with  that  at  the  same 
time,  you  know,  it  is  almost  awkward  to  say,  OK,  once  they  serve 
their  time  in  the  prison,  we  are  now  going  to  recognize  their  civil 
liberties,  so  we  living  in  a  free  society  must  now  somehow  struggle 
with — struggle  with  that.  And  that  is  where  we  are  right  now. 

And  I  compliment  you,  because  it  is  something  we  have  to  do  if 
we  are  going  to  live  in  a  free  society.  I  mean,  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  just  throw  away  the  key,  you  know. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  tried  to  do  is 
we  have  recommended  comprehensive  State  sex  offender  strategies 
to  the  Governors  and  attorneys  general  of  every  State,  because 
there  is  no  question  that  this  is  a  multifaceted  issue.  I  mean,  it  re- 
quires tough  enforcement,  aggressive  prosecution.  It  requires 
meaningful  sentencing.  It  requires  treatment  targeted  toward  those 
offenders  who  have  uie  greatest  potential  of  being  helped.  It  re- 
quires treatment  for  victims,  and  then  it  requires  meaningful  fol- 
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lowup  in  the  community.  The  reality  is  most  offenders  are  coming 
back  to  the  streets. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Right. 

Mr.  Allen.  Therefore,  we  at  least  need  to  know  who  they  are 
and  where  they  are.  It  doesn't  change  any  of  the  due  process  re- 
quirements. And  even  in  the  treatment  literature,  the  treatment 
research,  it  indicates  that  the  most  effective  model  for  these  kinds 
of  offenders  is  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous-type  model,  in  which  you 
get  the  offender  to  recognize  who  he  is  and  what  his  sexual  orienta- 
tion is,  so  that  when  they  begin  to  fantasize  and  they  begin  to 
think  about  children  or  see  children — ^there  are  no  temptations  in 
prison,  but  on  the  street,  when  they  begin  to  fantasize,  at  least  we 
know  where  they  are  and  they  can  reach  out  for  help.  There  is 
some  kind  of  followup. 

So  this  is  not  just  a  lock-them-up-and-throw-away-the-key  ap- 
proach, though  for  a  lot  of  offenders  that  is  what  we  need  to  do. 
But  it  is  a  comprehensive  approach,  and  we  think  this  is  a  tool; 
that  what  you  are  doing  through  creating  this  network  is  not  just 
a  law  enforcement  tool,  but  it  will  be  a  tool  to  help  prevent  these 
offenders  from  reoffending  and  for  getting  help. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Buyer. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  I  will  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  Mr.  Allen  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  in  hearings  past 
to  have  a  conversation,  and  I  certainly  applaud  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Missing  &  Exploited  Children.  I  find  the  advocacy  on  these 
issues  longing  for  greater  participation,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  been  on  the  battle  field  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  be  interested  in  saving  to  you  that  in  spite  of  the  costli- 
ness of  it,  I  am  going  to  be  looking  to  work  with  you  to  push  for 
this  NCIC  national  network.  That  is  what  I  was  pursuing  with  Mr. 
McEwen.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important. 

I  am  certainly  supportive  of  the  rehabilitative  aspects  of  any 
child  predator,  but  I  know  that  in  combination  with  any  mercy  that 
I  might  even  think  of  showing  to  that  individual,  which  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  show,  I  want  to  make  sure  I  get  those  who  are  inclined 
to  perpetrate  the  crime  and  to  continue  their  activity  in  the  midst 
of  innocent  families  and  children  who  are  trying  to  simply  create 
an  atmosphere  of  safety  for  their  families. 

So  in  spite  of  the  cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  that  we  cer- 
tainly look  keenly  at  this  question  of  how  fast  we  can  move  along 
in  developing  a  national  system.  Now  and  tomorrow  is  too  long,  be- 
cause I  think  that  we  have  been  involved  in  this  for — again,  in 
front  of  too  many  tragedies. 

My  only  question  then,  Mr.  Allen,  is,  do  you  encourage  us  to 
move  quickly?  Do  you  see  the  possibility  that  we  can  gather  our 
thoughts  together  and  try  to  find  the  funding  to  use  all  the  re- 
sources we  have  to  get  a  system  like  this?  Or  how  important  do  you 
think  such  a  system  is? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  important.  And 
I  think  there  is  a — almost  an  historic  opportunity  to  build  a  system 
and  to  accomplish  the  kinds  of  things  we  have  talked  about  for  a 
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long  time.  Victim  families,  people  like  Richard  Hagerman  and 
Donna  Whitson,  have  provided  the  impetus  to  do  this. 

As  you  know  from  the  last  hearing  which  we  had  this  discussion, 
law  enforcement  officers  across  the  country  just  basically  don't 
have  the  kind  of  information  to  know  who  they  are  dealing  with. 
So  this  issue  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  question  of  dealing  with 
convicted  sex  offenders. 

We  think  this  is  a  particularly  compelling  issue  to  seize  upon  be- 
cause the  risk  is  high.  The  victims  are  disproportionately  the  most 
vulnerable  in  our  society,  and  the  opportunity  to  really  do  some- 
thing meaningful  for  American  law  enforcement  is  here. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  We  certainly  concur,  Mr.  Allen.  That  is  why  I 
made  the  point  that  you  heard  me  make  earlier  with  Mr.  McEwen, 
about  getting  a  proactive  position  out  of  this  whole  process  to  dis- 
seminate that  information  on  missing  children,  not  just  the  sex  of- 
fenders. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  and  spending  the  time 
and  helping  us  organize  this  hearing  today.  You  were  very  gracious 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 


APPENDIX 


Statement  of  Hon.  Sheila  Jackson  Lee,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Texas 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  having  this  hearing  today 
to  consider  the  federal  record  keeping  of  sex  offenders. 

There  is  growing  recognition  in  this  country  that  most  sex  offense  victims  are  chil- 
dren and  that  reporting  of  these  offenses  is  still  low.  The  FBI  Law  Enforcement 

Bulletin  reported  that  "only  one  to  ten  percent  of  child  molestation  cases  are  ever 
reported  to  police."  And  a  National  Victim  Center  survey  estimated  that  61%  of  rape 
victims  are  less  than  18  years  of  age,  29%  are  less  than  11.  A  recent  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  study  of  11  jurisdictions  and  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  that 
10,000  women  under  the  age  of  18  were  raped  in  1992  in  these  jurisdictions.  At 
least  3,800  were  children  under  the  age  of  12.  According  to  the  Children's  Trust 
Fund  of  Texas,  in  1995,  50,746  children  ages  birth  through  17  were  victims  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  7,926  were  victims  of  sexual  abuse  sexual  abuse. 

Clearly,  we  must  do  more  to  protect  our  children  from  sexual  predators  and  vio- 
lence. This  requires  more  than  jailing  sex  offenders  and  violent  criminals  after  they 
commit  crimes,  althou^  swift  and  eiiective  punishment  is  important.  This  requires 
strong  prevention  and  education  which  will  keep  our  children  from  becoming  victims 
of  violent  crime. 

Enhanced  reporting  requirements  are  a  vital  component  in  preventing  the  victim- 
ization of  our  children  and  putting  an  end  to  senseless  violence  in  our  communities. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  today's  witnesses  about  this  important  issue  and  to 
hear  what  more  we  can  do  to  improve  reporting  of  these  crimes.  Thank  you. 
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